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THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE CON- 
CEPTIVE FACULTY. 

Conception is the faculty which attention to 
the objects of perception naturally unfolds, and 
Which atiention alone can bring to maturity. 

Conception not only preserts to the mind 
distinct notions of the absent objects of pércep- 
tion, but likewise possesses the power of combi- 
fing those ideas, so as to give us distinct notions 
dfobjects we have never seen. 

The ball or clue of white cotton that is now 
tefore me on the table, to me is an object of 
perception. You, perhaps, have no such object 
inview ; but no sooner do I mention it, than 
youhave a conception of its appearance. 

Neither of us, perhaps, ever saw a ball of gold 
thread of equal size; but both of us can con- 
ceive of it, and could conceive it, had we never 
seen such a thing as gold thread in our lives. 
By our perceptions we have obtained an idea 
of gold, by these likewise we have learned the 
nature of its ductility and tenacity. 

We are told that gold is sufficiently ductile 
and tenacious to be drawn out into the finest 
threads, and thus we can conceive, although we 
never saw it done. Of ductility and tenacity 
we may have a just notion from experience, 
though we may not be unacquainted with the 
terms by which these properties are expressed 5 
but if we have no such notion, it is not an ac- 
quaintance with the terms that will lead us to a 
conception of the possibility of converting a 
piece of hard and heavy metal into flexible wire 
or thread. 

Hence appears the importance of acquiring 
habits of accurate perception, since upon the 
distinctness of our perceptions the clearness of 
our conceptions evidently depends—attention is 
equally indispensable to both faculties. From an 
habitual want of attention in examining the ob- 
jects of our external senses, arises erroneous 





conceptions ; hence false associations are formed 
tending to mislead the judgment and pervert the 
reason. 

That mind which can most justly and accu- 
rately reflect the images of its former percep- 
tions, is best prepared for the exercise of all its 
higher faculties. 

What is here said of conception, is in some 
respects equally applicable to memory ; there 
is, however, this difference between them, mem- 
ory is employed upon the past, while conception 
includes no idea of time whatever, Without 
memory there could be neither conception nor 
judgment. It is therefore a faculty which re. 
quires the most assiduous cultivation ; but as 
the cultivation of it seems to be almost the sole 
object of modern education, and as rules for its 
improvement are to be met with in every trea- 
tise on education, it may be best only to treat of 
it incidentally. 

It appears to me that much of what Mr. 
Locke says of discerning, is strictly applicable 
to conception :— 

“[t is not enough ‘to have a confused per- 
ception of something in general; unless the 
mind has a distinct perception of objects and 
their qualities, it would be capable of very little 
knowledge. On this faculty of distinguishing 
one thing from another, depends the evidence 
and certainty of several] even very general pro- 
positions which have passed for innate truths.’ 
Again, ‘how much the imperfection of accu- 
rately discriminating ideas one from another lies 
either in the dulness or faults of the organs of 
sense, or want of acuteness, exercise, or atten- 
tion, in the understanding, or hastiness and pre- 
cipitancy natura] to some tempers, I will not 
here examine; it suffices to take notice, that 
this is one of the operations that the mind may 
reflect on, and cbserve in itself. It is of that 
consequence to its other knowledge, that so far 
as this faculty is in itself dull, or not rightly 
made use of, for the distinguishing one thing 
from another, so far are our notions confused, and 
ourreason and judgment disturbed or misled.’ ”’ 

All the foregoing passage applies, I think, to 
the conceptions. The faculty may be in itself 
dull or languid, or from habitual inattention to 
the objects of perception upon which it first be- 
gins to operate, it may be inaccurate and con- 
fused. In the memory of persons whose con- 
ceptions are from any of the above-mentioned 
causes languid and indistinct, every thing seems 
to be stored in confusion. 

Where there is no accuracy of conception, 
the power of attention is of very little use. We 
clearly see instances of people who remember 
things as if it were by halves, and in their repe- 








tition of the observations or of the occurrences 
that have been related by others, they go on 
floundering from error to error; and without 
any intention to deceive are perpetually guilty 
of the most flagrant misrepresentations: hence 
arise many, if not all of those petty strifes, 
jealousies, and resentments, which are most 
inimical] to the happiness of social life. 

As without just and accurate conceptions, the 
truce meaning of an author can never be discov- 
ered ; to persons who labor under this confusioa 
of ideas, reading, instead of being a source of 
improvement, is the very reverse. Unhappily, 
the author whose wriiings are subjected to the 
criticism of readers of this class, from the con- 
fusion of their own ideas they are for ever mis- 
taking or perverting the meaning of others, and 
totally unconscious of their own want of discern- 
ment, they scruple not to decide and to pro- 
nounce with confidence upon what they do not 
understand. 

The mind whose conceptions are in general 
clear and accurate, will not be forward in pro- 
nouncing a decisive opinion upon a slight and 
partial investigation of any subject whatever; 
it is misconception that in many instances gives 
rise to prejudice and injustice. 

As accurate conception is alike necessary to 
the acquirement of knowledge, and to the prac- 
tice of candor and humility, no apology need be 
made for dwelling upon the subject at some 
length, pointing out the causes from which, as 
[ apprehend, a deficiency in this faculty gene- 
rally proceeds, and giving such hints as may be 
useful to its improvement in early life. 

This faculty in a particular manner partakes 
of the dispositions of the mind. It accords 
with the tone of the passions, and as these in- 
cline to the cheerful or the melancholy, the con- 
ceptions will generally be found to be lively or 
languid. What gives strength to this conclu- 
sion is, that upon subjects which correspond to 
the tone of the affections, the conceptions of the 
dullest person are sufficiently acute. A selfish 
person, whose idcas upon every other subject 
are languid and confused, will have clear and 
distinct conceptions of all that relates to self-in- 
terest. I have known those who could not by 
any means be made to comprehend the slightest 
proportion upon any subject of science ; whose 
ideas of the affairs, the feelings, and the interests 
of others were so faint and languid asto be with 
difficulty recalled, who nevertheless had such 
clear and accurate conceptions upon whatever 
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promised to gratify their own avarice or ambi- 
tion, that they could in these points enter with 
ease into the most elaborate disquisition, pursue 
the most intricate chain of reasoning, or follow’ 
the longest series of calculations. It is evident 
from hence that the dulness of conceptions upon 
other subjects was not the defect of nature, but 
originated in the predominance of selfishness, 
an affection which, whenever it prevails, en- 
grosses the power of attention. 

And here let it be remarked, that in all the 
selfish and dissocial passions, such as envy, 
jealousy, rancor, and the flow of the ideas, is 
full and languid ; and that wherever these pas- 
sions predominate, the conceptions are never 
strong and lively. How great then is the folly 
of parents, who, while they wish their children 
to be possessed of wisdom and knowledge, pay 
no attention to the birth of those passions, which 
present the most insuperable bar to the accom- 
plishment of their wishes. 

Pride is a passion not particularly attached to 
any peculiar tone or disposition. It attacks 
the lively and the serious—the selfish and the 
benevolent; but its operation upon the powers 
of conception in these opposite characters is 
essentially different. In strong and vigorous 
minds, pride sometimes stimulates to the desire 
of knowledge ; in this state it adds strength to 


the power of conception, attention is then | 


exerted, and exerted with effect. By means of 
this passion operating in an ardent mind, the 
task of instruction may doubtless be rendered 
easy to the tutor ; by him, therefore, whose sole 
object is to give his pupil knowledge, pride must 
be considered in the light of an useful auxiliary. 
To those who consider the perfection of the mo- 
ral character as au object of still greater import- 
ance than the attainments of any, or even of ail 
the intellectual faculties, pride will appear in 
other colors; nor will they wish their children 
to pluck of the tree of knowledge, like our first 
parents, at the suggestion of a fiend. 

Where pride unites itself to the timid and 
low-spirited, no conceptions will be found lively 
or vigorous excepting such as correspondewith 
the tone of the accordant passions. While 
upon such minds the recital of great and noble 
actions, instances of the most exalted generosity 
and of the most disinterested benevolence, make 
little or no impression; the conceptions are 
lively with regard to the slightest indications of 
contempt ; they are vigorous in the representa- 
tion of injury or injustice, and wherever pride 
or self-love are concerned, they are uncommonly 
vivid. 

Where a tendency to envy or malignity per- 
vades the mind, the conception will be languid 
with regard to all that is sublime or beautiful, 
either in moral actions or sentiment; whilst 
with eagle-eye it will seize on every blemish 


This, as has been already hinted, is the inevita. 
ble consequence of the direction given to atten- 
tion, for in that direction alone will the concep- 
rtions be vigorous. 

Wisely has it been ordered by Nature that 
the power of conception should appear in the 
mind, at so early a period as to admit of its be- 
ing cultivated to some degree of perfection be- 
fore the dissocial passions have any abiding in- 
fluence in the heart. The more this faculty is 
exercised upon material objects in early life, the 
less chance will these passions have of gaining 
an ascendancy. The works of nature and art 
present an inexhaustible source of ideas to those 
who are taught to examine them with attention ; 
and where the attention is thus directed, the 
trains of thought introduced into the mind wil] 
be of an opposite nature from those which pro- 
duce turbulent emotion. 

The manner in which children describe what 
they have seen or learned, affords the best crite- 
rion that I know of, whereby to estimate the 
strength and vigorof conception. By requiring 
clear and accurate descriptions, we do much 
more to invigorate this faculty, than by all the 
set lessons in the world. Children who have 
never been exercised in this way, are at first at 
a great Joss for expression ; and it is no small 
advantage to the mind to be thus set to work 
for words to express the new ideas it has ac- 
quired. A little assistance may at first be not 
only useful, but necessary. But of assistance 
in this way the parent ought never to be Javish, 
and it is one of the greatest drawbacks upon the 
improvement of the infant faculties, that teach- 
ers, to save themselves trouble, tell all, and 
leave the children to tell nothing. 

[ have formerly noticed, that the quickness or 
the slowness of the course of our ideas, depends 
much upon the disposition of the mind to melan- 
choly or cheerfulness. Childhood is naturally 
cheerful, ard the flow of ideas at that period of 
life is consexuently rapid; Nature has wisely 
ordained that it should be so. The power of 
reflection, by which we in a manner arrest 
ideas in their course, is not then brought forth; 
so that at this period of life, children could not 


ideas to increase their knowledge. 

As the ideas of children are few, and as the 
course of ideas is rapid, it foliows that the same 
ideas must frequently pass through the mind. 
Here likewise I observe a wise provision made 
by Nature for the cultivation of the first faculties 
that appear, and in the cultivation of which the 
strength of the other faculties ultimately de- 
pends. Incapable of long and fixed attention to 
any object, a repetition of the same ideas is ab- 
svlutely necessary to the due operation of these 
powers ; this circumstance I believe to be very 
little attended to. We judge too much of the 





avail themselves of the slower succession of 





minds of children by our own ideas, except when 
under the influence of some of the exhilarating 
passions, which flow in slow succession. The 
frequent repetition of the same ideas, is to us 
unnatural, and consequently irksome ; hence we 
rashly conclude that it must be the same with 
children. We therefore injudiciously press new 
ideas upon them before the mind iz prepared for 
their reception, and by doing so we often render 
inaccurate conception habitual. 

Viewing the subject in this light, I consider 
the multitude of books that are given to children 
at an early age, as so many destroyers of their 
faculties. If the conceptions have not acquired 
vigor by being exercised on material objects, 
before they are employed in those emotions 
which it is the business of fiction to describe, I 
greatly apprehend that they will never be culti- 
vated to perfection. The only books, therefore, 
that are fit for children, are such as convey 
clear, just, and accurate ideas upon subjects to 
which the attention at that period ought chiefly 
to be directed; nor will the books that are best 
calculated for aiding the infant mind in the ac- 
quirement of just ideas, be of any use unless the 
ideas they give be permitted to make a due im- 
pression, which they never can do at a superfi- 
cial glance. 

The half conceptions which a child at first 
forms from the best book that can be put into 
his hands, may prove equally injurious to its mind 
as the erroneous ideas conveyed by works that 
are less judicious. By frequent and repeated 
perusals it is, and by these alone, that a child 
can attain a clear and distinct comprehension of 
the meaning of even the mosttrifling story ; nor 
will this reperusal appear to a child as it would 
do to us, tiresome and insipid, unless its appe- 
tite for novelty has been excited by too frequent 
gratification. 

Observe with what attention and delight an 
infant listens to the same tale that has been a 
hundred times repeated by his nurse, anda hun. 
dred times is heard with ever-new delight. In 
the limited number of the child’s ideas, and in 
the velocity with which they pass through his 
mind, we may see the eause of the insatiable 
pleasure received from the repetition of the same 
foolish tale. 

To these oral communications books succeed, 
and it would be well if both tales and books 
were always calculated to assist the opening 
faculties—to awaken the besievolent affections 
—to give a proper direction to curiosity, and to 
inspire an early love of knowledge and virtue ; 
and lam well convinced that the child who from 
the time of its being able to read for itself with 
pleasure till its eighth or ninth year, is restricted 
to such books alone for its literary amusement, 
will at the end of that period be found possessed 
of a greater number of clear and distinct ideas, 
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and of a greater vigor of conception, than one 
that has run over all the instructive and enter- 
taining stories that were ever written for chil- 
dren of that age. 

In speaking of the books that are read by chil- 
dren, the meaning is restricted to those which 
they peruse of their own accord for their own 
amusement. 

The books which they read as lessons, I con- 
sider a3 distinct from these; the child who 
never opens a book but as a task, must have 
been the victim of neglect or mismanagement. 
Nature so strongly impels the young mind to 
seek the acquirements of new ideas, that if the 
curiosity she has implanted be entirely quench- 


, ed, we may be assured that this has not been 


effected without some pains on our part; but 
curiosity, though not easily effaced, may be 
early directed to low and grovelling objects, and 
itis not without some pains that it can be turned 
into those channels where its activity will be 
truly useful. 

Ihave seen a little girl whose burning curios- 
ityno drawer that contained a piece of finery 
could escape, who would risk disgrace and pun- 
ishment to satisfy herself by peeping into the 
trank or closet which was prohibited to her ap- 
proach ; and who would yet evince such mani- 
fest indifference towards information of every 
other kind, that it was impossible to rouse in her 
a wish for instruction. Such is the consequence 
of the early direction given to curiosity. 

The first step to clear and accurate concep- 
tion, is the careful examination of material ob- 
jects; without this, the conceptions obtained 
from description must be languid and confused. 
Where the perceptive faculty has been suffi. 
ciently exercised, the conceptions obtained by 

















the description of absent objects or of the fee!- 
ings and sensations of others, will be sufficiently 
lively, provided the language in which they are 
conveyed be sufficiently intelligible. 

So many meanings are, through the poverty 
of language, attached to the same word, as to 
be the means of occasioning much confusion in 
the ideas of those of riper years; and I believe 
it often happens that where a false association 
has been attached in infancy to a word not in 
common use, it remains indelible to the latest 
period of life. 

I was told by a gentleman of no common en- 
dowments, that in reading to his mother when 
a child something concerning the patriarchs, he 
blundered on the word partridges. His mother 
set him right, but without any explanation of 
the meaning of the word patriarch; so tha! 
when it next occurred, instead of venturing to 
prenounce it, he called out, ‘ Here, mamma, 
ure these queer fowls again.” Again she taughi 
him to pronounce the word, but without de- 
stroying the association that had been formed 


by a clear explanation ; so that it continued so 
far to operate as that whenever he afterwards 
heard the word patriarch, the idea of partridges 
presented itself to his imagination. 


Before I conclude this chapter, I woulé call 
attention to one of the instances I have given 
of the partial and limited power of conception, in 
a person of languid spirits and much sensibility. 
This melancholy temperament is sometimes 
hereditary, sometimes occasioned by disease, 
and sometimes also is born of mismanagement 
in early life; from whatever cause it originates» 
it is a misfortune of such magnitude, as calls for 
our utmost exertion to prevent its progress, and 
if possible to effect a cure. 


Mothers, 1 apprehend, are seldom aware of 


the important consequences which result from 
their conduct to beings of this description. 
There is something so amiable and endearing in 
the gentleness which commonly attends this 
languor of spirits, that it naturally inspires ten- 
derness ; this tenderness is increased by that 
helplessness which clings tothe maternal bosom 
for support. But if this tende.ness be not en- 
lightened and guided by reason, it wili prepare a 
never-failing fund of misery for its unhappy ob- 
ject. 

The inevitable effect of indulgence in gener- 
ating selfishness is so common, as scarcely to 
need comment ; and as selfishness is the never- 
failing concomitant of the disposition above de- 
scribed, it follows that it is the peculiar duty of 
the parent to guard against nurturing and in- 
creasing this natural tendency. 

From the languid flow of ideas in the low- 
spirited, proceeds an indolence of mind which 
terminates in torpid apethy; selfishness is then 


the sole spring of action. Benevolence may 


dwell upon the tongue, but no feeling, no affec- 
tions, but such as are connected with sclf-love, 
ever touch the heart; such an one finds friend- 
ship necessary to his support—to his comfort— 
nay, to his very existence. He therefore clings 
to his friends with fondness; but what consola- 
tion, what comfort, what support, does he find 
Does he enter with the 
same interest into the feelings of others, with 
which he expected others to enter into his? 
No; but this deficiency of feeling dues not pro- 
ceed from want of benevolence or attachment, 
it proceeds from a want of conception with re- 
gard to every thing that does not concern self. 
How would many of our acquaintances start at 
the picture that is here drawn if applied to them- 
Let us make a more useful application 
of it to those who are yet at a period of life 
when the evils I have here portrayed admit of 


from them in return? 


selves. 


remedy. 


tendency to this disposition, whether such ten 








In the education of children who indicate a 


dency be hereditary or acquired, particular pains 
should be taken to lead the mind to attend to 
the feelings of others. Whatever services, 
whatever attentions they exact from others, 
they should be obliged in their turn to pay. If 
they are once permitted to imagine that from 
the softness and delicacy of their disposition 
they have any right of exemption from the rule 
of doing to others as they would be done by, 
they are inevitably ruined. It is essential in 
such cases to use every means to increase the 
flow of ideas, lively and exhilarating images 
ought incessantly to be presented to the mind, 
and instead of encouraging that disposition to 
study which often appears prematurely in such 
persons, the mind ought to be roused to active 
and vigorous exertion. Whatever knowledge it 
it acquires it ought to be made freely to commus 
nicate; for unless this be done, reading will be 
tosuch a mind only another mode of indulging 
indolence. To conquer the indolence that inva- 
riably adheres to such dispositions, every effort 
ought to be made ; these efforts ought to be un- 
ceasing, and their efficacy will be much increased 
by frequently changing the attention from ob- 
ject to object. 

The variety and beauty of the material world 
will here be powerfully assistant to the tutor’s 
views ; while the perceptive faculties are thus 
exercised, the mind cannot sink into apathy, or 
indulge in the luxury of indolent reverie. It 
will by these means likewise require that com- 
mand of attention, which is in all cases so emi- 
nently useful. 

The person who has been so happy as to have 
attained the power of submitting the attention 
to the control of the will, is in the possession of 
an infallible remedy against many of the cares 
and all the minor miseries of life. He whocan 
turn his attention to the griefs or the joys of 
others, will never be the prey of selfish sorrow ; 
even in the languor of sickness and under the 
pressure of severe pain, we have known people 
who were capable of directing their attention to 
subjects remote from self. 

This power over the attention is particularly 
difficult of attainment to the low-spirited ; it is, 
however, to them peculiarly necessary, and no 
pains otght to be spared to put them in posses 
sion of it. 

Another, and a powerful motive to the diligent 
improvement of the faculty now under consider-. 
ation, will be found in the assistance to be de- 
rived from it in inculcating a firm adherence to 
truth. Falsehood is the vice of weak and timid 
minds. To those whose conceptions are lan- 
guid and confused, it is impossible that mis- 
representation can ever appear in a very atro- 
cious light ; in their misrepresentations they are 
utterly unconscious how far they depart from 
-|the truth; because of the truth they have no 
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distinct idea, and it is impossible in consequence 
to convince them of the turpitude of falsifying. 
By obtaining clear conceptions, and by being 
accustomed to give an accurate account of the 
conceptions it acquires, the mind becomes ha- 
bituated to truth: at the same time that the 
distance between truth and falsehood becomes 
in such minds actively enlarged, and the diffi- 
culty of departing from one to the other is con- 
sequently increased. 

The confused and inaccurate conceptions of 
the vulgar, arising from a total neglect of this 
faculty in their early education, renders them 
for ever liable to the vice of lying. Cunning 
takes its rise from the same source ; and though 
many a departure from truth may he laid to the 
charge of vanity, I believe we shall gencrally 
find that where the conceptions are clear, dis- 
tinct, and vigorous, the character will be up- 
right and sincere. 





ON TEACHING GRAMMAR 
AND COMPOSITION. 


What is the legitimate province of one who 
prepares an original treatise on grammar ? Our 
fundamental principle gives the reply. Itis, to 
ascertain the principles and usages that exist, 
and put them into form and arrangement, I[n 
doing the latter, his power is in a great degree 
arbitrary. The whole nomenclature of the 
science is at his option. The arrangement of 
words into classes, or “ parts of speech,” is 
partly arbitrary ; together with their divisions 
and subdivisions. Accordingly, considerable 
variety in these respects has been obtained 
among able and accredited writers; and a per- 
fect uniformity is by no means essential, though 
it may be desirable. Every word used in the 
language may be classed in an_ intelligible 
manner, without such uniformity. For, though 
we must have the noun and the verb, (by what- 
ever names they are known,) the same may not 
be true of the noun and the adjective. Some 
writers make them separate parts of speech, 
entirely distinct. Others call them both nouns; 
and mark the distinction which docs and must 
exist in fact, by denominating one as the sub- 
stantive nova, the other asthe adjective noun. 
One makes all verbs either active, passive, or 
neuter. Another excludes the passive. Another 
distinguishes the active transitive from the ac- 
tive intransitive. Some make six tenses ofthe 
verb; others butthree. For the latter number 
it is urged, with apparent conclusiveness, that 
all conceivable time is divided-into past, present 
andifuture ; and that it is absurd to speak of 
* other. 

t is true that time is so divided; and it may 
also be subdivided, Inthe use of language, we 
locate actions and eventsin different periods of 
past time, and also of the future. Notso of the 
present, which is an indivisible point. Of the 
present moment—it is aliost literally true, that 
we “can never say ’tis here; but only say, ’tis 
past.” While we speak, it is gone. There- 
fore we only use words denoting the indivisible 
point, without antecedent or consequent, But 
as we subdivide the past and future in the fact, 
by the use of language, it seems proper to 
mark those variations by the number and names 





of our tenses. If we mark any variations of the 
verb in regard to time, why not al] which are in 
use ? 

Many diversities of this kind may be admitted 
without detriment. The object of cach writer 
should be, to reduce the usages and principles 
of the language to an intelligible system. ‘The 
excellencies of a good system are, simplicity ; 
harmony or symmetry of the parts, lucid ar- 
rangement ; completeness, or its comprehending 
all thac is essential or valuable ; and its adapta- 
tion to use in the hand of the teacher or the 
learner. I believe a better system could be 
formed than that in common use; one which 
would give first principles their appropriate 
emmence, and techuical rules and names thir 
comparative inferiority. Yet I should exceed- 
ingly deprecate any attempt to abrogate the 
system of Murray aiid other standard authors. 
After the earlier stages of instruction, pupils 
must have a text book, and study it most 
thoroughly. We may as well use Murray’s as 
any other. Every deviation is not an improve- 
ment. Those amendments are most likely to 
find favor and be useful which take away irom 
the system arbitrary enactment, and conform it 
more to real practice. Those alterations can- 
not be admitted which have nothing to 
recommend them but their strange removal 
from the precincts ofcommon sense. A writer 
in Scotland, a great reformer, substituted the 
name pointer for article, because it points out 
the signification of the noun; name for noun, 
because it is the name of a person or thing; 
ad-name for adjective, because it is added to a 
noun ; for-name for pronoun, because it is used 
for a noun; and word for verb, because it is the 
word by way of eminence, a part of speech with 
which we cannot dispense. 

This remark suggests, that the general ob- 
servance of our first principle would exceedingly 
abridge the labors of system-builders, and save 
them the mortification of seeing their castles in 
the air vanishing like vapor. Of this class of 
persons the world has been burdened with a 
sufficient number. One proposes a new ortho- 
graphy, reducing every vowel to one sound, 
discarding all silent letters, and making our 
written language as strange to our eyes as the 
Iroquois or Hindostanee. Another would make 
an entire revolution inthe parts of speech ; 
another, in the rules of syntax. One would 
present our children with a grammatical tree, 
with golden fruit on every twig. Anvtherhasa 
grammatical machine, for throwing off first-rate 
young grammarians by the turn of a crank.— 
Another discards, as well he might, the slow 
and tedious process of dictation, and reverential 
reception of mycteries ; and bids the young 
aspire to a complete knowledge of their mother 
tongue, by listening to ten or a dozen lectures 
from a distinguished protessor. They area 
goodly company of reformers, « all on hobbies;” 
but many of them know not the first principles 
of their profession ; whieh is, that they sheuld 
learn and teach the language as i! is, 

It pertains also to the writer of a grammatical 
treatise, to expose inelegancies, vulgarims, 
anomalous constructions, foreign and barbarous 
admixtures, and whatever else appcars to him 
inconsistent with the genius and best usages of 
the language, or calculated to introduce corrupt 
innovations. In discharging this service, his 
suggestions will be received with respectful at- 











tion for wisdom and fidelity in his investigation 
of the language itself, and for judgment and skill 
in naming and arranging its principles. 

A due regard to this fundamental truth, would 
essentially improve the commen method of in- 
struction, and of study. Here permit me to 
mention a fact, which must have attracted your 
notice ; the fact, that some persons speak and 
write with greater grammatical accuracy, with- 
out any knowledge of the science of grammar, 
than others who have long made it a special 
study. We can account for this fact, only by 
adverting \o the difference in their education ; 
for education, be it remembered, is not study 
alone. ‘The one has been accustomed from his 
infancy to hear the language spoken correctly; 
and has imitated theexau.ple. His reading has 
contributed to the same result. The other has 
been moulded, from early life, by examples of a 
different character. He has studied grammar 
as a theory, as an abstract science, and an ex. 
ercise of the memory ; but has had little benefit 
of illustration, and still less of that early disci. 
plne of his mind and his tongue, which would 
enable him to reduce theory to practice. Practi- 
cally, therefore, he remains a bungler ia the use 
of language ; and, while he wears Jaurels upon 
his brow, and has the “ certificate of president 
and fellows,” that he is « Master of Arts,” in 
almost every sentence he utters murders “ the 
people’s English.” 

‘The common method of imparting and acquir- 
ing a knowledge of English grammar need not 
be here described. I hasten to state the plan 
which I would recommend; and give my 
thoughts upon it with some enlargement. 


Suppose, then, tha: the combined excellencies 
of all treatises on grammar, that is to say, al! the 
discoveries which have been made of usages 
and principles, to be collected in one book.— 
Suppose them to have been all made by one 
man; the only writer on the subject ; one who 
has himself dug out all the real knowledge of 
grammar which is now extant in books, or in 
the heads of living men. He has this know. 
ledge in his own mental treasury, and the 
quintescence of al] the books in one manual, for 
the daily use of himself and his pupils. He is 
to take a child as young as may be proper, and 
impart to him his cwn knowledge of grammar ; 
and so to impart it, that it shall be in possession 
of the child tor practical uses ; not merely that 
he may be able to unravel and expound the 
sentences which others have penned, but that 
he may, with readiness and elegance, “ speak 
and write the English language correctly.”— 
Permit me to suppose myself that man, and to 
describe in this way the course which I would 
propose. 

Now if it be true, that the science of English 
grammar is nothing else than a correct know- 
ledge of the usages and principles of our 
language, it would secm natural for me to take 
the same course with my pupil, that I have my- 
self pursued. I will then incuce him to investi- 
gate also. Heshall begin where I began, and 
I wll conduct him forward by the same succes- 
sive steps; with this aifference, that [ will be 
his guide, whereas I groped my way alone. I 
will not at once set him at the end of the 
journey, and pour my gathered treasures upon 
his table, to dishearten and confound him. 

Now | commence my labor as a teacher.— 
My pupil, to the age of ten or twelve months, is 


tention, in proportion as he has earned a reputa- | incapable of studying grammar. Then, he cannot 
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even write, or read; but he can hear and 
speak ; he canunderstand me on some topics ; 
hecan remember. He begins also to form his 
habits ; and it is the most susceptible period of 
his whole life. He can imitate me also; and 
for several years to come, he will learn more by 
imitation, than by all other means combined.— 
He imitates my manners and gestures, the 
tones and inflections of my voice, my pronunci- 
ation of words, and my manner of combining 
words and sentences. Now therefore my course 
is plain. I must use correct language before 
him, and see that it is always used in his pre- 
sence, strictly prohibiting all “gibberish” and 
“baby-talk,” or he will be made abad gramma- 
rian, perhaps irretrievably. I must employ 
simple language with him; but it need not be 
bad English. Why should I insult his under- 
standing, by talking jargon and nonsense ; and 
by such combinations of words, as 1 should 
reprove him for adopting when he isolder? If 
he hears only correct language, he will seldom 
use any other; and will learn the right use of 
words by mere imitation, before he can read 
his Accidence, or get the notion of anoun. If he 
commits mistakes, ashe undoubtedly wiil, | will 
give him the correct phrase. His mistakes, 
however, will generally be such as ought to be 
expected: such as forming the irregular verbs 
regularly ; as when he says, “I taked the book ; 
I bringed my chair.” He has noticed the 
common practice, and adopted the genera? rule, 
but is not aware of the exceptions. He is 
making a rule for himself, contrary to usage, 
and must be set right. 


It will be said, my plan is useless, for a child 
can never be kept under the influence of proper 
example. 1 grant that the obstacles are formi- 
dable indeed; but if the notion were once 
scouted from society, that bad language before 
children, is necessary or harmless, one point 
would be gained. And then, if nurses, and 
mothers, and elder children, and fathers too, 
were Once instructed in the practical use of 
good language, the work would be done. In one 
generation, therefore, a reformation might be 
effected, if all who are now inthe schools were 
properly taught. 

1 proceed to consider direct instruction, At 
what age should it be commenced? In my ap- 
prehension, the age is not materially important. 
Ifyou begin with the pupil at the age of five or 
six years, the instruction must be simple, his 
progress slow, and the exercise mingled with 
others. If at the age of eight or ten, it may be 
made a more serious and regular business. 

In guiding my pupil, { would go through with 
several distinct courses of exercise ; commenc- 
ing with the simple elements; embracing, in 
each successive course, a greater varicty of 
particulars, and those of a more difficult charac- 
ter; going through the whole of etymology in 


every course, and adverting to syntax, in every | 


course, after the first or second. 

® I, My first course would be, to define the 
parts of speech, and imprint them indelibly upon 
his memory by frequent repetition. I would 
teach him by familiar conversations, entirely 
without the use of a book of grammar. [ would 
make familiar remarks ; ask questions; invite 
questions from the learner ; present sensible 
objects for illustration; and use every effurt to 
make him feel that, while he is in the daily 
practice of speaking and hearing, he is learning 
a living language. 


| 
| 





1 would begin with the noun, in some method 
like the following: «Every person and every 
thing has a name, and that name we call a 
noun; as John, Peter, Fanny, Lucy, table, 
chair, book, pen. Acchairis not a noun; but 
the word used to denote chair, is a noun.” It 
will not confuse him to employ other words ap- 
plying to the same persons or things, inasmuch 
as he knows they bear different names ; as 
Peter is a boy, and Fannyis agirl. So I would 
say, “* Boy, girl, man, child, teacher, scholar, 
dog, cat, are nouns.”” Without saying a word 
about “parts of speech,” I would thus give him 
a definite idea of a noun; and continue or re- 
peat the conversatiun till it becomes perfectly 
familiar, With abstract nouns, at present, I 
would have nothing to do; nor with genders, or 
cases, or any other distinctions. 


The learner soon should be invited to mention 
nouns himself; the names for himself; the 
names of persons or objects which I had not 
givenhim. He may also be early directed toa 
book, and be requested to point out the nouns 
in an easy sentence, or to underscore them with 
a pencil. ‘lhese exercises should be examined 
and corrected; and it is useful to try his judg- 
ment, whether the word he marks is really a 
name. 


In the same easy manner I would give my 
pupil an idea of the adjective, principally no- 
ticing the qualities of sensible objects ; referring 
him, for instance, to the evidence of his eye, his 
ear, andhis palate. Let him taste a sweet ap- 
ple, another bitter, another sour. Each of the 
objects is an apple; they all bear the same 
name; and that name is a noun. But their 
qualities are different: each of those qualities 
has a word to express it ; and those words are 
adjectives. The child understands what you 
mean. So let him distinguish, by the eye, the 
large apple from the small; the green apple 
from the while, and the red, and the raw apple 
from the baked. Let him advert to man as a 
noun, and mark the difference between the ¢all 
man and the short man, the black man and the 
white ; the young man and the old. Inthe same 
manner as that employed about the noun, he 
may be made to possess a knowledge of the ad. 
jective, which he will never loose. ‘The pronoun, 
also, and all the parts of speech, should be 
taught inthe same manner. In respect to the 
verb, I would, during this first course, take only 
those words which signify to do something, and 
give examples only of active verbs. When this 
lesson is firmly rivetted in the mind, it will more 
readily comprehend the neuter and the passive 
verbs—those which “signify to be, and to 
suffer.” 

In this course, the distinctions of moods and 
tenses of verbs, comparison of adjestives, and 
all the variations of other parts of specch, should 
be entirely omitted. ‘The sole object should be 
to teach some prominent and principal fact un- 
der all the parts of speech, andso illustrate and 
explain it that it shall never be forgetten. With 
anything beyond this, the memory should not 
yet be encumbered. {t may not be advisable 
even to say, there are any parts of speech ; and 
it is of no consequence that the child should 
know whether there are nine or ninety. It 
might be better to arrange in classes the words 
which are taught, than to denominate them 
“partsof speech.” One is a class of words 
which stand for the names of things ; another, 
of those which signify to do something; another, 





of those which are used inslead of nouns, to 
avoid the unpleasant repetition; and so of the 
rest. ‘Fhe nomenclature of grammar is out of 
place for a young beginner. A large class might 
be taught inthis manner, with the same facility 
as an individual, 


If. A second course of instruction should be 
a review of the first, with a communication of 
additional leading principles, still leaving mt- 
nulic to alaler period. 

It may now be advisable to name some of the 
more easy abstract nouns ; the distinction of 
nouns into common and proper; the genders 
and cases, so far as they are connected with 
those verbs which the child understands; a few 
of the moods and tenses of active verbs ; the 
comparison of adverbs ; the two kinds of conju- 
gations, and a few other particulars. 


This course, like the first, should be conducted 
orally, without reference to a book, except 
when a vocabulary is needed. I would now 
show the combination of words more distinctly 
than before. I would give the pupil several 
examples of every principle or fact which I de- 
sired to inculcate, and then always exercise his 
— in selecting similar examples for him- 
self. 

I will briefly illustrate the method of teaching 
the comparison of adjectives. Select sensible 
objects, and let the quality to be compared be 
distinctively perceived. ‘T’ake three apples : A 
is sweet, B is sweeter ; and C is the sweetest 
of the three. John is tall, William is taller ; 
and George is the tallest of them all. The 
child perceives that you mean an inerease of 
the quality. Take, then, examples where the 
quality is decreased. A short pen; a shorter 
pen; the shortest pen. A small book; asmaller 
book; the smallest book. Not the smallest 
book that may be found ; but the smallest of 
those compared. In a short time, a child will 
be able to perceive the application of the ad- 
verbs, for the purpose of comparison. | 

The cases of nouns, and the connection of 
the nominative and objective cases with the 
active verb, should be taught together, and by 
way of familiar example. Take the sentence, 
John reads the book. The learner knows that 
John and book are both names, or nouns ; and 
that reads denotes doing acertain action. Now 
we say, John reads the book. Who reads!— 
John. What does John read? The book.— 
Does the book read John? No. Does the 
book read at all? No. Then John does some- 
thing? Yes. What does John do? He reads : 
he reads the book. Here then are two names. 
One is the name of a doer—of one who does 
something. The other is the name of the ob- 
ject thathe looks at and attends to. Which 
denotes the doer? John. And what does book 
denote? The object of his attention; it is 
what he reads. Now nounsthat are names of 
doers or agents, or those which do something, 
are frequent!y used in this manner ; and we say 
they are in the nominative case. The otheris 
of aclass which denote objects; and are said to 
be in the objective case. And the verb that 
denotes an action done to an obdject, is called a 
transitive verb. Now let the pupil spend several 
balf hours for successive days, in selecting 
agents, and objects, and the verbs which connect 
them. 

From this exercise, the transition is easy to 
the consideration of the verbs in the passive 
form, when the object precedes the verb like a 
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nominative, and the agent follows in the objec- 
tive case with a preposition. But this is too 
complicated for the present course. It may be 
taken up subsequently, in connection with a 
review of the preceding. 

Children are very apt to say “ he reads slow— 
he runs swift,” especially when they hear others 
speak thus improperly. ‘They use adjectives for 
adverbs, not distinguishing the qualities of 
things from those of actions. A class should 
therefore have a few exercises, for the sole 

urpose of iearning that distinction. And, as 
in every other instance, it is better to show it, 
than to teach it. “His reading is slow; he 
treads slowly. A swiftrace ; he runs swifily.” 

I{f{. In the third course, I would pass through 
the whole system again, gathering up all the 
important distinctions which were before omit- 
ted. lwould not yet follow the order of a 
grammatical treatise; but an arrangement 
more natural and simple. The office of the 
teacher should be, to illustrate every principle 
by known practice; or rather to bring up 
usages before them, and lead them to ascertain 
principles for themselves; aiding them by the 
nomenclature and the established arrangement, 
as occasion may require ; uniting the exercise 
of parsing, according to the grammatical treatise, 
after they have seen examples, and in the or- 
der that the series of lessons demands. Conse- 
quently, this course will require the frequent 
occasional use of a book of grammar. Without 
enlarging here, I will name some of the facts to 
be taught in this course, in addition to those of 
the second. They should be the possessive 
case and genders of nouns ; the different classes 
of pronouns; the neuter, active, intransitive, 
and passive verbs; the regular verb, and a few 
of the irregular, enough to make them familiar 
with the principle; the tenses and voices of 
the participle ; the use of conjunctions connected 
with verbs; and the rules of syntax, without 
their exceptions. The rules should now be 
committed to memory. 

IV. My fourth course should be, a regular 
and systematic study of a treatise upon grammar, 
(of the common size for schools,) in constant 
connection with parsing, gathering up all the re- 
maining fragments. By fragments I mean, 
irregular adjectives and adverbs; the minutie 
of the pronouns ; pronominal and participal ad- 
jectives; impersonal, irregular and defective 
verbs ; the active, passive and neuter participles; 
the exceptions to the rules of Syntax, and the 
« observations,” which are commonly made in 
the books concerning their application. 

This course is intended to give the pupil the 
philosophy of the language, in its elements. We 
have before analyzed sentences; and in fact, 
have analyzed the book of grammar, and im- 
pressed upon the mind its most important 

principles. The synthetic method is now 
pursued—to collect and arrange the principles 
which the pupil himself has discovered, and put 
them in regular order for future use. He still 
combines parsing, or the practical application of 
principles, with the methodical study of rules. 
He is now to gird himself to close application, 
with which I would by no means dispense. It is 
absolutely essential to high attainments in any 
science. It should be employed in every study, 
as necessary for the discipline of the mind and 
the formation of character. But I have passed 
through the preceding course, to relieve young 
minds fromthe most disheartening toil; and to 














invigorate them for close application, not to su- 
persedeit. I would make them feel continually, 
that their labor is one of immediate and practical 
utility; and they will learn to account it a 
pleasure. 

In this course, it is highly useful to ask fre. 
quently the reason of assertions which pupils 
make. For instance, * Why is the verb neuter, 
or transitive? Why is the noun in the objective 
case, or the nominative ? Why is the word an 
adjective here, and not an adverb? Why is ita 
perfect participl-, and not a verb in the perfect 
tense? Why is it inthe indicative mood, and 
not the subjunctive? Why has the potential 
mood but four tenses, tie infinitive but tw», and 
the imperative but one, while both the indicative 
and the subjunctive have six?” 

If the same word may be of two or more parts 
of speech, ascertain tiie sense in which it is 
used, to make it of one or another. 

Compare also one part of speech with ano- 
ther, in their expression and power ; and show 
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all the inflections of a verb, and several verbs of 
different kinds ; before he actually knows what 


the nature and uses of a verbare, and why it ig . 


inflected at all. 

The teacher prepares himself, by acquiring 
the theory and application of the science. He 
learns the theory through practice or the usages 
of good writers and s;eakers; and teaches in 
the same manner. He is thus able to exem. 
plify the principles which he teaches, in all the 
language he employs with his pupils. 

He gently corrects the common language 
employed by his pupils, in all their intercourse 
with him. 

He begins without books of grammar, and 
teaches them how they are made; by searching 
out usages, then inferring principies, and show. 
ing them immediately the necessity, the appii- 


| cation, and the reasonableness of every rule 


how, in particular instances, one is derived | 


from another. 

Through this course, as in all the preceding, 
often use false grammar, and let the pupils cor- 
rect it, in order to remove practical] abuses, and 
impress the truth more deeply. 

V. A fifth course is a review of the book of 
grammar, and acritical investigation of lan- 
guage. Itis intended for those who can parse 
readily in prose ; who have acquired a thorough 
knowledge of general principles; and who are 
versed inthe various particulars, and in the 
irregularities usually noted in the conimon 
treatises. A more extended work should now 
be adopted for study; and the exercises for 
parsing and criticising, shou!d often be blank 
verse, and other difficult selections. This study 
may be profitably connected with the writing of 
themes, by the pupils, and with the rhetorical 


examination of their own and others’ composi- | 


tion. The more intelligent pupils may read, in 
connection with these exercises, a system of 
rhetoric, and the approved critical writers. For 
the classical scholar, the gentleman of litera- 
ture, or the teacher by profession, this is the 
same course which he will traverse and re- 
traverse, through life. 

To sum up all,—the principles on which the 
proposed method of instruction are founded, are 
these: 

The teacher is not to require that his pupil 
receive the ipse dizit of the author whose book 
he uses, or his own. He is not to lay down 
rules, but to teach principles. 

When he teaches a principle he must show 
that it is established in fact, or that such is the 
usage. It is best, theretore, to slow the usage, 
and infer the principle. 

A fact should be go far examined, as to show 
that it is not an isolated thing, an exception to 
a principle ; but so common as to establish a 
principle, from which you may frame a techni- 
cal rule. 

Hence, parsing should accompany or precede 
the study of definitions, principles, and rules. 

The teacher and pupil begin with the most 
simple, prominent, and leading facts, 

They dwell on ev ry one of these, till it is 
familiar to the learner, so os never to be lost. 

They do but one thing at a time, or at most 
two ; and let minute pass, till they can be bet- 
ter understood and assigned to their appropriate 
places. It is unwise to carry a learner through 


{and makes them familiar with the method. 


that is mentioned. Rules are seldom committed 
to memory till they are wanted. 


He seizes onthe grand distinctions of the 
principal parts of speech, in the first course; 
In 
the second, he adverts to other important 
distinctions, making constant reference to the 
knowledge attained inthe first. In the third, 
he treats of the remaining important distinc. 
tions, with many leading particulars and divi- 
sions. The fourth course is pursued in the 
synthetic method. Itis a systematic study of a 
treatise ; including exceptions, deviations, ir. 
regularities, and anomalies. The fifth comprises 
amore critical survey of the whole system; 
with the application of principles to more ab- 
truse and complicated kinds of writing. The 
whole is conducted by the teacher, very much in 
the way of conversation and familiar lecturing ; 
with a constant reference to practice. 

A few moments only are left, for the con- 
sideration of the other part of the subject 
assigned me. 

By composition, I understand inditing, or 
putting oue’s own thoughts into language, 
whether oral or ‘tvritten. Thoughts must be 
presented in sentences, grammatically and 
rhetorically constructed, so as to convey the 
sense intended, and nothing more ;—to convey 


| it clearly, accurately, forcibly, and, if it may be, 


elegantly. So far as rhetoric is connected with 


| comnposition, | forbear to enter upon the subject ; 
| as it has already been discussed before the In- 


| stitute, far more ably than { could do it. 


It is 
highly desirable, that the measures then propos- 


| ed, andall that can be devised, should be carried 





into effect. How many of those who have 
studied a system of rhetoric, can examine a 
chapter of a standard work, and apply the 
principles they have learned, with facility and 
correctness ? How many can bear those prin- 
ciples in mind, while penning their own 
thoughts, and conform every sentence to the 
standard? Something that shall reider rhetori- 
cal roles available in the formation of style, and 
useful in future life, is yet a desideratum in 
most of our schools. But I purpose merely to 
throw out a few remarks, which may be useful 
to beginners in the art of composition ; and 
possibly, to those teachers who have the direction 
of their early efforts. 

I remember to this day, the terror that came 
over me, when first required, at the age of 
eighteen, to “ write a composition,” for a 
school exercise ; how I was set to work without 
materials, or tools, or instructions, I had no 
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subject—no thoughts. My mental operations 
were almost suspended. ‘The soul looked out 
trembling, now vpon vacancy, now upon dark 
chaos. [ would shudder at the thought of im- 
posing such a task upon a pupil of my own; 
and would gladly discover “a more excellent 
way.” 

The measures I would propose may be divi- 
ded into the preparatory, and the direct. 

As preparatory, I would say: In all the 
studies and pursuits of your pupil, give him, at | 
an early age, real knowledge—a kuowledge of | 
things, of facts, of truths—correct definite 
knowledge. Give him a knowledge of the uses | 
of things, or the application of truths and facts. | 
Make him acquainted with books adapted to | 
his capacity. All this is important; for he can 
never write good sense without this prepara- 
tion ; and the earlier he begins to look at things 
as they are, and to form the habit of investiga- 
tion, the better is he able to take his pen at the 
proper time. 

Accustom the child early and habitually to 
utter his thoughts. In the family and the 
school, talk with him and draw hin out. Use 
the conversational method freely, when teach- 
ing any subject. Make him put the substance 
of an author's meaning into his own words, 
and give you his own original thoughts, which 
this method of.instruction will elicit. When 
the penis to be taken in hand, give him a 





theme; one about which a child can have | 
thoughts. Or if he prefer it, let him select for | 
himself. But by no means, send him away to 


his task without one. 

Ask of him a short exercise at first—only a 
few sentences. 

Tali over the theme with him, before he be- 
gins. Perhaps it will be an account of some 
transaction which he or you have witnessed.— 
Then relate the story yourself in a familiar way; 
and ask him to seize on the principal points. 

Encourage him tocome to you in his embar.- 
rassments, and show you his, progress. ‘Then 
help him; or rather lead him. Give some 
turn to his thoughts; propose some query; 


thus putting his mind in motion upon his} 


theme. 

But he desires to know how he may control 
his mind, and bring it to bear upon his subject, 
when alone. Tell him, “To write a thought— 
first, catch a thought. You have thoughts.— 
They are rushing through your mind, and flying 
away. Seize upon one, and put it down; and 
see if it will not be followed by another, and 
another. Do not stay for the wisest and the 
best, or to select the most elegant words. Put 
down the thoughts that come, in the dress they 
wear. You can revise afterwards.” 

Tell him to seek for some connection between 
successive thoughts ; every new one being dis- 
tinct from the preceding. ; 

Encourage him, in his early efforts, to bring 
you his first draft. te 

Be not severe in criticising; but strengthen 
his weak and awkward footsteps in this rugged 
way. It is well to omit noticing many defects ; 
and inquire, whether he has expressed appro- 
priate ideas in tolerably correct language. If 
so, let him pass for the present. ’ 

Now talk over the topic with him, with a view 
to his writing again upon the same. Let him 
see wherein he has done what he intended, and 


what the subject required ; and wherein he has 
failed. Suggest alterations, and give him again 


some leading thoughts. Perhaps, however, this 
course should not often be adopted. 

From these beginnings you can proceed with 
him gradually, in the came general manner, to 
longer exercises ; to more difficult themes, and 
to more severe corrections. You may soon 
adopt a freer application of rhetorical rules; or 
rather, teach him to discover and apply rhetori- 
cal principles. You may eventually induce that 
energy and polish of manner, that shall make 
him an easy, fluent, forcible and elegant writer. 
His knowledge of grammar and rhetoric will not 
lie as useless lumber, in the storehouse of his 
memory ; but will beat his command, as occa- 
sion may require. 

For the want of an early exercise of the tongue 
and the pen, many Jearned men are but ordina- 
ry, as speakers and writers. Somecan address 
an audience acceptably, who cannot write.— 
Others can compose well for the press, who can 
attempt nothing extemporaneously, before an 
audience. Others still have great and valuable 
mental treasures, who cannot impart them by 
either method. We know that they are learned 
and profound; but they cannot “do good and 
communicate.”’ It is a misfortune ever to be 
deplored, that knowledge should thus be shut up 
in reservoirs, which m:ght have been flowing in 
living streams, to fertilize the world. A strong 
argument is this, for new and multiplied efforts, 
to revive and extend a familiar and thorough 
knowledge of grammar, and the art of compo- 
sition. 





ON TEACHING TO READ 
ACCORDING TO THE METHOD OF JACEOTOT: 
The higher branch >s of instruction are very 

properly confined to the scaool-room ; they are 
rendered more clear and interesting by the 
lessons of the professional teacher ; he can as- 
sign its proper place to each, and consulting 
their natural order, prepare by one the way for 
the other. sut there is another department of 
Education, in which the kindness and affection 
of a mother will sccomplish far more than the 
|skill and experience of the teacher; when a 
| word of tenderness will give a vigor and zeal 
| that culd encouragement and commendation can 
never inspire. It is in learning to read; the 
first, the simplest chapter, it is true, in the 
whole science of education ; but for that very 
reason, the most interesting and the most im- 
‘portant. ‘The child may be harassed and dis- 
| gusted on this threshold of his course, or he 
may be excited toa high dergree of interest, 
and all his faculties brought into active exertion. 
It is the first bending of the twig ; and although 
the pliant stem may, even ‘ong after this, be 
compressed into a regular and graceful form; 
yet far quicker and stronger would be its growth, 
could we devote that time of correction to re- 
straining its luxuriance, and preserving the 
tendency of its original direction. 

Ina former article I have stated the origin of 
the method of Jaceotot ; I will now endeavor to 
show, by a brief illustration, that if his method 
do not fully accomplish this object, it does not, 





It is by no means necessary that any particu- 
lar work be generally adopted as the textof this 
exercise. The various circumstances of which 
every teacher is the best judge for his own pu- 
pils, must direct in the choice. 

We will suppose that our little class has been 
toid to commence with the Gospel of St. John, 
and that each individual holds that work in his 
hand, let him open at the first chapter, and be 
directed to fix his eyes upon the first verse. 
The instructer then pronounces the word in, and 
the class repeats it after him. ‘ This,” he then 
tells them, “is the first word in the: verse; it 
is represented by the two first marks that you 
see there. Now, observe their shape, for you 
will soon meet them again, and of course you 
will like to recognize them. Can you describe 
them ?”’ 

« Yes, Sir. The first looks like a straight 
mark, the other as two marks instead of one ; 
and there is a line across the top, that unites 
them.” 

«That is very well described. Now let us 
take the next word, ‘the ;’ look carefully at the 
letters. How many are there of them?” 

“ Three.” 

“ Are any of them like the two first ?” 

Here, every eye will be running from letter 
to letter, in a diligent comparison. 

“ No, Sir, they are not all alike.” 

“ Well, now repeat those two words, and 
then we will pass to the next.” 

“In the beginning.” 

«This word,’ continues the instructer, “is 
very long, and you must take care to pronounce 
it distinctly. Now, tell me whether you can 
find here any letter that you have seen be- 
fore.” 

Here the comparison recommences, and is 
attended this time with better success. 

« O yes, Sir, we find several.” 

“¢ How many ?” 

«“ Two; the last letter of the first word is 
repeated twice, and then there is the last letter 
of the second word, too.” 

« But point them out to me. Show me in 
which part of the word you find them ?” 

«“ The last Jetter in the second word comes 
directly after the first letter in this word.” 

«© That is very well done ; but would you not 
like to have some name to distinguish that let- 
ter by, just as you distinguish your playfellows 
when you speak to them? It is very inconve- 
nient to be obliged to say first letter and last 
letter, because it makes you say a great many 
words in order to tell one thing.” 

«Yes, Sir. Do give us a name.” 

«I will give you one with a great deal of 
pleasure; but you must endeavor to recollect 
it. We call that the lettere. Now, can any 








at least, fa!l far short of it. 


one of you tell why it is called so?” 
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“ Very well; you are perfectly correct. But | 
the other letters, 5 and mn, andg; are they | 
alike?” | 

“No, Sir, they differ just as e and i differ. | 
One makes J, the other g, and the other n; and 
then there is another thing in which they differ | 
from e and i, they do not form a distinct sound | 
greater effort to utter them. Perseverance, | when they stand alone.” | 
however, will ultimately succeed, and give the| “How then can you give them a distinct) 
exact power of each letter, as far as they have | sound?” | 
been combined. | By uniting them with e or i.” 

Should the scholar forget the name of any let- Before we proceed farther, we should require | 
ter, his instructer should never hesitate to re- the class to combine all the vowels end card 
peat it, as long as he is satisfied that this forget- nants in the lesson. B should be united with 7; 
fulness docs not proceed from neglect ; for while th with ing ; and, in short, the letters should be 
the memory derives a large share of its strength | Charged in every manner, and every description | 
from exercise, it is as useless to strain and fa- | of combination formed that they will admit of. 
tigue it in a search after what is lost, as to hope | The class may then be told that the different | 
that you can recal the impression to softened | kind of letters that they have observed, have | 
wax without imprinting it anew. specific names by which we distinguish them | 

« Well now,” continues the instructer, you | when we speak of all together,without mention- | 

That those which | 


P , jing each individual Jetter. 
say that this letter is called e, because it repre- | 8 . 4 

: form a perfect sound, are called vowels; the 

sents that sound inthe word. Now pronounce a 3 

others, consonants}; andby explaining the deri- 

vation of these words, you will give them a 


the whole word as slowly as you can. Separate 
the other letter from that which you call é, and 
stronger hold upon the memory. 
The first lesson may end here. And I would | 


then tell fre what name you would give it.” 
i will bably have to give ; : 
a ww pens we we now ask, whether a faculty of those little minds | 
has been left to slumber? Memory has caught | 


an example of the drawled utterance that b re- 
ires, but he avoids attaching any name to the ‘ 

oe Same . the sounds and shapes of these new signs, and 
sound of the first letter. The class will soon : ’ ssigall 
i a 3 hs Xe stored them up in her yet incomplete reservoir. | 
perceive that the sound is imperfect in itself, : : 
; ae Comparison has lent her aid to mark the differ- | 
and cannot be completed without calling in the ; Siege hem Jai 
ence of form, by which each is distinguished, | 


aid of the next letter. They will here (asa : : | 
and to discover the various powers and proper- | 


natural consequence of the first observation), | ; x } 
‘ ’ ties ofeach. And while analyzing their sounds, 
remark, that these two letters differ not in form s : © : 
while composing new sounds by means of this | 


] but that their power is also different. j ; 
ones Bove “ analysis, has the progress of this class been 


Leave them, then, with this observation, and é ; 
proceed to tell them the names of the two next combined simply to the knowledge that they 
have acquired in the art of reading? or, have | 

q 8 | 


letters that have been repeated. They will re- : f 
mark, that i (to which I would give an element- they from the Gret eS o coal. oo“ oven | 
ary power), has, like e, an independent sound, that the results which they obtain are in propor- 
which is full and satisfactory by itself. Then tion to their exertions, in every species of intel- 
going back to 4, and writing the i first, with the lectual effort 1 
whole syllable asi6ée; next dropping these 
and sounding the id, as a perfect syllable, and 
finally omitting the b also, they will separate 
without difficulty the two letters in, ard dis- 
cover the exact power of n. 

The instructer should now question them 
upon the letters. 

« Are all letters alike ?” 

No, Sir.” 

“In what do they differ?” 

“In shape.” 

«Ts that all?” 

* In sound.” 

“ Well, how do they differ in sound ?” 

“Why, Sir, e andi are not alike.” 

“ But sound them. I wish to sce where they 
differ.” 


“ Baxi, ” 


At this apparently difficult question for chil- 
¢ren, they will probably hesitate. Some may 
not perceive the answer until after several les- 
sons ; but they will at Jast decide that itis called 
e, because it is sounded so in the words in which 
they have seen it. The consonant sounds are 
more difficult to analyze, for it reqnires far 











| 
| 
| 
Before we proceed to the second lesson, we | 
must require that each individual repeat the | 
words and principal observations of the first. 
Some may have forgctten the words and names | 
of letters; they must, in that case, be repeated | 
again. But the observations were the result of | 
their own exertions. 

Now there is an important distinction be- 
tween the recollection of arbitrary signs or un- 
connected facts, and that of an act of our own 
judgment. We cannot recover the former 
without returning to the first sources of our 
knowledge, but we carry with us a clue to the 
latter, and the same facts by which they were 
originally suggested, will always lead us back 
to them long, even long after, they have 
escaped the memory. While, therefore, we 
would assist a scholar to recollect the name of 








an arbitrary sign, we woule studiously avoid 
prompting his memory with regard to his own 
observations. 

The first word in the next lesson is wholly 
new—* was.” After it has been repeated, it 
should be compared with the words of the first 
lesson, and the points in which they differ should 
be marked as minutely as those of their agree- 
ment. 

The vowels and consonants should be carefully 
noted down; each letter assigned to its proper 
class, and combined successfully with the letters 
of the former lessons. 

The next word, ‘* the,” will be hailed like an 
old acquaintance, nor will the re-appearance of 
“in” excite Jess pleasure. Whenever a scho- 
lar meets with words or letters that he has seen 
before, he feels that his knowledge is becoming 
more extensive and more perfect, and that he is 
approaching nearer to the period when all the 
stock of forms and signs shall be closely and se- 
curely arranged in his memory. 

With the remaining letters of this word, the 
“ord,” you should proceed as with the other 
new letters; their powers should be ascertained 


| by analysis, and they should then be combined 


with the other parts of the lesson. 

The very next word will show how much this 
course contributes to the real progress of the 
scholar. He has not seen this word before ; he 
may suppose at first that it will be impossible 
for him to sound it, but every letter of which it 
is composed has entered into the composition of 
some of the words that he already knows. He 
has used them himself in the course of his va- 
rious combinations, and by a few moments o 
trial and study, will readily discover their power 
and value in their present form. No new letters 
occur throughout the verse, and the new com- 
binations can be easily read. 


DIFFERENT NATURAL ENDOWMENTS, 
AND POLITICAL EQUALITY. 


BYE. P: HURLBUT. 








Men are endowed by nature with different 
capacities, bot! mental and moral. It is true 
that the sentiments and faculties proper to man, 
are distributed to each member of the human 
family, but in different degrees of power and 
activity. ‘This isthe great cause of the diver- 
sity in humancharacter. ‘The natural disparity 
which thus exists among men, may be increased 
or diminished to a certain extent by the circum- 
stances of country and climate, the training and 
associations of youth, and the persuits of life,but 
still the natural differences instituted among 
men by the Creator, will always exercise a con- 
trolling influence in forming the character of 
each individual. This influence is not, however, 
irresistible—no sane man is inevitably compel- 
led by the constitution of his nature either to 
the right or wrong—the bent of his inclination 
will be to one or the other—but this inclination 
is not beyond his own control. 
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A candid and intelligent observer of mankind, 
wil readily perceive the great natural diversity 
existing among men—a difference as great and 
as various in their mental and moral natures, as 
in their physical structures. In men’s intellect- 
ual character, how vast the difference! One is 
a poet from his infancy—another a painter— 
another an arithmetictan—and yet turn either of 
these gifted children from the channel of their 
favorite studies, and they sink into the medioc- 
rity. Men’s moral natures differ noless. In 
one is found a spontaneous and natural philan- 
thropy—while another is addicted froa; his ear- 
liest youth to acts of cruelty and revenge. In 
one man a sense of justice and rectitude seems 
to control all his actions—while another adopts 
expediency as his rule of right, and laughs at 
those acts of injustice and wrong which do not 
affect his own interests. 

The sentiments of religious reverence, of 
faith and hope, are naturally powerful and all- 
controlling in the minds of some men, while 
others devoid of any strong feelings of the 
kind, seldom if ever manifest them. The miser’s 
love of acquisition is the result uf his mental or- 
ganization—and he is as much under the influ- 
ence of instinct in this respect, as if the powers 
of reason were denied him. Itis unnecessary 
to multiply instances, since this subject properly 
belongs to a different branch of knowledge than 
it is proposed to embrace in this work. 

This difference of natura] endowment among 
men, being the order of nature, requires atten- 
tion when the rights and duties of man in so- 
ciety are considered. And it may well be as- 
sumed that the natural superiority of one man 
over another, being the gift of nature, is a right 
which is not to be surrendered in society. ‘The 
Jaw of nature is here paramount. If the supe- 
rior endowment be of physical strength, the law 
cannot restrain its healthful exercise, nor deny 
to the possessor the advantage it ensures. 

If the endowment be of courage—the law 
will not deny to bravery the honors which it 
wins. Ifthe superiority of a man arises from 
his high mora! attributes, truth, benevolence, re- 
ligion and justice, the high position which these 
ccnfer, must be allowed to the individual, as well 
in s ciety, as in a state of nature. 

The poet must be allowed his tribute of 
praise—the mathematician the honors of discov- 
ery—the good man, the esteem and admiration 
of his fellow creatures—so that whatever may 
be the legitimate fruits of one’s natural endow- 
ments, to these by the very law of man’s nature 
he is entitled—unless the good of sxciety cannot 
be secured without modifying or curtailing his 
enjoyment of them. 

Now it will be readily seen, that men come 
into society, in an unequal condition—and that 
the superiors cannot’ be deprived of their posi- 
tion—or if they could, it would be a violation of 
their right to attempt it. ; 

A man coming into society with great physi- 
cal, moral, or intellectual power, takes his posi- 
tion accordingly. If these tend to the acquisi- 
tion of wealth—he is entitled to it—to secure 
fame and honor, these are his right—if they 
make him truly great, he is entitled to the tri- 
bute of respect and admiration from those be- 
neath him. Society cannot deprive the strong 
man of the benefit of bis strength, nor the wise 
man of his wisdom. ‘The good man is not to be 
degraded to the standard of the vile—nor the 
mean man exalted, without reference to his 





character. The paramount good of society re- 
quires 10 such levelling operation, ‘The law of 
nature, the will of the Deity forbid it. The 
feeble will naturally respect the strong, the ig- 
norant the enlightened—the bad even will pay 
a tribute to virtue—the good and great will be 
loved and reverenced—and no arbitrary rules of 
society, no form of governmeut, can ever over- 
throw the constitution of man. 

It results from these premises, that social 
equality cannot exist. The distinctions of nature 
enter into soviety. The good and the bad will 
have their separate associations. The enlight- 
ened and the ignorant will have theirs. ‘The 
man of sentiment cannot deeply sympathise 
with one devoid of it. The poet feels little relish 
for the society of the mathematician—the man 
of sense shuns the fool—the proud man the 
vaii—the just the unjust, and the benevolent | 
the mean. 





We may safely conclude, that in the absence 
of natural, men can never attain to social 
equality, 

What then is meant by the declaration, « chat 
all men are created equal?” | answer—politi- 
cal equality—or an equality of right. The ex- 
pression in the declarations of the American and 
French people, concerning men’s equality, re- 
lates only to their political rights under govern- 
ment. 

It means no more than this—that as regards 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness”—all 
men are to be left by Jaw upon an equa! footing. 
The life of one man in the eye of the Jaw, is as 
sacred aa another—if a humble man be unjustly 
deprived of life, the Jaw inflicts the same punish- 
ment upon the offender, as if he had slain the 
most distinguished man in the nation. 

The same equal protection is afforded to the 


There is no natural sympathy be- | right of property. The poor man’s claim is de- 


tween them—and an intimate association docs |termined by the same law as the rich man’s. 


violence to the natures of both. Men’s pursuits, | 


One man cannot be restrained of his liberty by 


tastes and sympathies, vary, and these create |a law which would not, under the same circum- 
their associations in society. If man’s sense of | stances, restrain another—and in the general 


justice make him revolt at intimate association 
with a knave, so his refined taste (which is but 
another sentin.ent) may make him avoid inter- 
course with the uliterate and vulgar. ‘To com- 
pel either to act against the strong bent of his 
inclination in this respect, would be no less ty- 
rannical, than to compel the chaste to associate 
with the wanton. 

The generous, the brave, the witty, and the 
enlightened, must be permitted to gratity their 
peculiar tastes, in their intercourse in society— 
must be allowed to meet their like, with the 
same freedom which is conceded to the mean 
and depraved, who herd together. No wrong 
can result from this; and the happiness of the 
human family is far from being improved, by at- 
tempting to level the distinctions which exist 
among tnen by the constitution of their na- 
tures. 

Man’s happiness in this, as in every other 
case, depends upon his observance of natural 
laws. When these are understood and practised 
upon, the envy of the truly good and great will 
cease ; at least, there will be no constitutional 
and radical a'tempts at depreciating them in the 
machinery of government. Men differ at the 
starting point, and they will also differ at the 
termination of their career in life. It is folly to 
murmur at the result, unless the laws of man 
and not the laws of nature cause the difference. 
Human laws may, and often do, tend to produce 
artificial and unjust distinctions in society. Let 
these be abolished, and let nature and enlight- 
ened education work out the destiny of man. 
Give fair play to these, and noone will have oc- 
casion to murmur at the result. 

Suppose the modern wild dream of equality 
could be realized to-day. Let all men start 
afresh in life, alike destitute of property, educa- 
tion or position in society—a few years, perhaps 
months, would present nearly the same inequal- 
ity as exists at present in the United States. 
The difference in natural endowments would 
soon produce the distinctions of learned and un- 
learned—wise and foolish—rich and poor— 
good and bad. If property were equally dis- 
tributed to-day, is it doubted, that the Jong- 
sightedness of one man, the miserly disposition 
ot another, and the good fortune of a third, 
would very soon render the blessing of wealth 


as unequally distributed as at present? 





pursuit of happiness, all men are entitled to the 
same legal privileges and protection. All men 
are equally permitted by law, to make efforts to 
rise from the humblest condition. The law pre- 
sents no barrier to the correct ambition of the 
citizen. The humblest man may aspire to office 
under government, or to position in society. 
A president may spring from the farm house or 
the mechanic’s shop, if his natural endowments 
and intellectual acquirements shall render him 
equal to that ambition. There are no arbitrary 
distinctions among us—we admit no nobility,but 
thatof nature. Thus our laws have left men as 
equal as nature made them. But we have not 
attempted to level that natural aristocracy of vir- 
tue and talents, which wi] exist under any laws, 
however free or arbitrary. We have never de- 
clared that there is no inequality in men’s natu- 
ral capacities—which would have been as ab- 
surd, as to have declared all men of equal height 
and weight. We have left nature to struggle 
on—the weak—the strong—the beautiful and 
the good, as we found them—we have embolden- 
ed all our citizens to run the race of ambition— 
have invited natura] goodness and excellence to 
rise higher-——those less endowed, still to exert 
their powers—we have thrown off the barriers 
which arbitrary laws interpose against the as- 
cendancy of virtue and talents—but we have 
never attempted to abolish the distinctions be- 
tween magnanimity and meanness—between 
genius and excellence on the one hand, ond 
mental and moral debasement on the other. 

We look to nature to present. us the great 
and noble of our race—and we gladly yield to 
them the places which she has destined them 
to fill. 





Mind is in its own nature diffusive. Its ob- 
ject is the universe, is strictly one, or bound 
together by infinite connections and correspon- 
dences; and accordingly, its natural progress 
is from one field of thought to another; and 
wherever original power or creative genius ex- 
ists, the mind, far from being distracted or op- 
pressed by the variety of its acquisitions, will 
see more and more common bearings and hidden 
and beautiful analogies in all the objects of 
knowledge, will see mutual 'ight shed frm truth 
to truth, and will compe!, as witha kingly pew r, 
whatever it understands to yield more tribute of 






























































culties now so serious to many. 
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proof or illustration, or splendor, to whatever 
topic it would unfold.-~—Channing. 





VERMONT. 


“Tis a rough land, of mountain, rock and tree, 
Where breathes no castl'd lord or fetterd slave, 
Where thoughts and hearts, and hands are free, 
And men do find a welcome”’ 





There are usually a number of plain and visible 
indices in every town and state, which always 
inform us of the character and condition of the 
people. 
can ascertain the number and character of the 
pulpits, press, libraries, 
Each and all of these have a large influence in | 
moulding the minds and directing the views of | 
the populace. The kind and degree of influ. | 
ence from these sources of instruction I closely 
studied while making my late tour through the 
State of Vermont. It was my constant endea- 
vor, also, to learn the effect of the mechanical 
and agricultural pursuits of the inhabitants. 
Also their economical habits, public meetings, 
and social feelings, were at all times subjects of 
close attention. 

And, in the first place, there is a greater 
equality in wealth and education in Ver- 
mont than in any other State in the Union 
All obtain a common education, and many a 
collegiate one; but the latter class generally 
leave, other States offering greater inducements | 
to learned men. Hence, whole villages may be 
found having not more than three or four with 
any thing more than a good common education. 

There are but few men of large wealth, as the 
State is mostly agricultural, and factories have 
but recently been introduced. 

Wool and the products of the dairy are the 
staples of the State, and it has been thought that 
the growth of wool had greatly enriched the 
State. But there are some doubts of this at 
present; for the farmer, who employed his land 
in feeding sheep, did, by means of the tem- 
porary prosperity of the few past years, and 
through the hope of still greater gain, purchase 
the farms adjoining him. This, unfortunately 
for many, was the common practice. And 
the wool grower now sees wool fallen in 
price, nearly to or below the cost of produc- 
tion, a large depreciated stock on his hands,and | 
a frightful debt annually fa!ling due. The 
price of wool may still rise and relieve the diffi- 

Great and | 
sudden gains. kowever, in any calling, are apt 
to make men incur large obligations ; and when 
the times change, the former gains are often 
required to pay for the depreciated property 
then on hand and bonght when prices were high. 
Yet there is no doubt but that this State has 
been greatly enriched by the growth of wool 


| 











A reflecting mind, observing closely, | sible to make a rail-road or canal in the State of 


colleges, and schools. | debt 


| this tax on the grand list. 


and the diary. The water power in it is immense ; 
streatns from the mountain tops have power to 
carry wealth into every part of the State. Ai 
Vergennes, are seen al] the natural capacities 
and facilities of a Lowell, and all that is required 
here is capital and enterprise. This State is 
not burdened with a great national debt for in- 
ternal improvements. It does not owe a penny 
for railroads or canals. Yet it is believed by 
many, that the State would be the richer ifa 
small debt had been incurred, and some inland 
improvements made—though it 1s scarcely pos- 





any length. As Vermont is free from any state 
, and as every inhabitant has all the com- 
forts of life in his own hands, what has she to 
| fear froin fluctuations and difficulties which con- 
vulse other States? She is independent in feel- 
ing—free and open in expression. Each man 


of Vermont the wisdom of a School Board, the 
Secretary of which snould devote his whole time 
to the improvements of the schools. Should not 
the school system have a head to it?—a person 
'o breathe life into it? This Secretary should 
travel over the State and examine schools, sug- 
gest improvements, &c. &c., during nine months 
of the year, and then make a report to the Le- 
yislature, annually, on the condition of the 
schools and the required improvements. Does 
not the people’s education require the entire 
services of the ablest man in the State? So 
think Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Micui- 
gan. Again, should there not be a County Board 
of Inspectors to examine teachers and inspect 
schools? Should any man be allowed to teach 
who has not a certificate of qualification from 
said Board? And should not this County Board 
recommend a series of uniform school books? 





and child in Vermont is emphatically a * Citi- 
zen King,” and in no State is there a purer de- 
mocracy. While other States have become 
more corrupted by increasing their wealth, their 
wants, and their desires, Vermont has retained 
her ancient integrity and republican equality. 
Often and in perfect astonishment have I seen 
a Vermont farmer obtaining on a rocky side of 


| a mountain the comforts of life for a large family, 
-| and giving to each child an excellent education ; 


and all this done on a spot where a New York 
or a New Jersey farmer would have starved. 
Their industry and economy, directed by a sound 


| education, have given to Vermont the honor of 


sending into other States many of their ablest 
and most useful citizens.* 

“Vermont has but a small permanent school 
fund. 
schools are raised by an annual tax of three per 
cent. on the Grand List. 
made out in this manner, for instance—a citi_ 
zen’s house worth four thousand dollars is put 
down on the list at five hundred dollars ; his 
horse worth one hundred dollars is set down at 
ten dollars, &c. In this diminished ratio the 


citizen’s property is estimated, and on this esti- 


mate three cents on a dollar are raised annually | 
for the support of schools. The districts are 
required to sustain a school two months each | 


The principal funds for the support of | 


The Grand List is | 


Should not the Board also sce that the districts 
were provided with the best model plans of 
school houses, &c.? This Board may be ap- 
pointed by the County, and the general Board: 
with its Secretary, by the Legislature. And as 
the schools are now supported only about eight 
months in the year, on an average, would it not 
be better to raise a sufficient sum on the grand 
list to support the schools the entire year, leaving 
them at all times open and free to all, and the 
| schools to be so ably co-operated with by every 
| citizen that they should be the best schools, in- 
viting all to send to them? 

1 had the pleasure of seeing many excellent 
schools in the State. The best I saw were at 
Burlington, Montpelier, Vergennes,and Brandon. 
The most finished and beautiful specimen of 
architecture | ever saw for a school-house, was 
at Montpelier. This house was erected under 
the special superintendence of D. P. Thompson, 
| Esq., author of « May Martin,” « Green Moun- 

tain Boys,” &c. It most happily stands some 
distance back from the road, having a spacious 
lot of ground around it, and the whole enclosed 
| with a tasty picket-fence. 
| Mr. Thompson’s writings have received the 
highest praise from the ablest pens of our coun- 
uy, and possessing, as he does, to so eminent a 
| degree, all the kinder sympathies and the bigh- 





year to entitle them to their respective parts of | er attributes of our nature, must be personally 


to every child in the State about eighty cents 
annually. 

The several towns have the right of raising, 
from the grand list, an additional tax to the 
three per cent. one, if they wish so te do. 

1 would respectfully suggest to the citizens 





* Among the editorial corps of our country, our 
readers will readily call to mind Horace Greeley, 
Esq., the mdustrious and talented editor of the New 
Yorker, formerly of Rutland County, Vt. 


This tax distributes | 


the benefactor of every circle that may claim 
| him as a member. 

It gave me great pleasure to find the teacher, 
Mr. Benton, of this “ model school” in Montpe- 
lier, a gentleman well qualified for his duties, 
and to second the efforts of his active pxtrons. 

I likewise had the pleasure of visiting Mid- 
dlebury College, at Middlebury, and the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, at Burlington. The President 
of this University is the Rev. John Wheeler, 
D. D., a gentleman eminently qualified for his 
station. I found, in this institution, the best se- 
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lected library [ ever met with. Professors Tor- 
rey, Benedict, and Marsh, are known to rank 
among the first scholars of the age. This in- 
stitution is deservedly popular. 

I had not an opportunity of examining the li- 
brary, &c. of Middlebury College, as | unfortu- 
nately happened to visit it during a vacation. 
The buildings of this old and well-known institu- 
tion are spacious and beautifully located. I had 
here the pleasure of becoming acquainted with 
Professor Twining, known for his ardent devo- 
tion to the cause of education. 

Before I close this article, [ would most re- 
spectiully ask the privilege of tendering my 
warmest thanks, for the ready assistance so 
generous'y affurded me, to Gen. Robinson, of 
Benningion ; Rev. Mr. Wickham, President of 
Burr Seminary, at Manchester. Rev. Mr, 
Mitchell, of Rutland. Mr. Mears, P. M., at 
Rev. Mr. Steel, of Castleton. Mr. 
Thomas H. Palmer, of Pittsford. W. C. 
Clark, of Brandon. Deacon Alden, of Middle- 
bury. Rev. H. F. Leavitt, of Vergennes. C. 
Adams, Esq., of Burlington. Messrs. Walton 
and Sons, of Montpelier. Mr. J. Steele, Cashier 
of Chelsea Bank. Mr. John Emerson, of Nor- 
wich. Rev. J. Hazen, of Woodstock. Rev. 
Mr. Hutchinson, of Windsor. Mr. flenry, 
Cashier of Bellows Falls Bank. Mr. Chandler, 
P. M., of Putney, and the Rev. Mr. Brown, of 
Brattleboro’. 

And [ would beg leave to thank the people 
gencrally for that warm and hearty reception 
which I every where received, as well as for the 
generous support (witb the exception of Wind- 
sor) that was every where given to this paper. 
It is often said, that he who addresses the higher 
sentiments cannot be well paid in this country. 
The people of Vermont have proved that this 
is not so. 

For my next paper, I design preparing an ar- 
ticle on that part of Maszachusetts I had the 
privilege of visiting. 


Poultney. 


COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES OF VERMONT. 

The whole number of academies and high 
schools in Vermont, is about thirty-five. Among 
the most important is Burr Seminary, at Man. 
chester, founded by the late Joseph Burr, E-q. 
Mr. Burr bequeathed $10,000 upon condition 
that $10,000 should be raised by the friends of 
education within a given period. This has been 
don, and a large building, 100 feet by 40, and 
4 stories high, has been erected. The seminary 
has been opened, and is now attended by 100 
boys and young ten, many of whom are pious. 
Manual labor, on a small farm and in workshops, 
is connected, for purposes of heaith, with the in- 
stitution. 

Coileges.—1. Middlebury College, at Mid- 
diebury, was incorporated in 1800. The col- 
lege is under the control of a board of 25 trus- 
tees, 12 laymen, and 13 ministers of the gospel. 

2. The University of Vermont, at Burlington, 
was incorporated in 1791, and went into opera- 
tion in 1800. The buildings are finely situated 


on the east side of the village, a mile from 
Lake Champlain, and command a delightful 
prospect. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Continued. 

Second Clause.—Immediately after they shall 
be assembled, in consequence of the first elec- 
tion, they shall be divided, as equally as may be, 
into three classes. 

The seats of the Senotors of the first class, 
shall be vacated at the expiration of the second 
year; of the second class, at the expiration of 
the fourth; and of the third class, at the expira- 
tion of the sixth year; so that one-third may be 
chosen ev: ry second year ; and if vacancies hap- 
pen, by resignation or otlierwise, during the re- 
cess of the Legislature of any State, the Execu- 
tive therefore may make temporary appoint- 
ments, until the next meeting of the Legislature, 
which shal] then fill such vacancies. 

Third Clause.—No person shall be a senator 
who shali not have attained to the age of thirty 
years, and been nine years a citizen of the 
United States, and who shall not, when elected, 
be an inhabitant of that State for which he shall 
be chosen. 

Fourth Clause.—The Vice-President of the 
United States shall be President of the Senate ; 
but shall have no vote, unless they be equally 
divided. 

Fifth Clause.—The Senate shall chose their 
other officers, and also a President pro tempore, 
in the absence of the Vice-President, or when 
he shall exercise the office of President of the 
United States. 

Sixth Clause.—The Senate shall have the 
sole power to try all impeachments. When 
sitting for that purpose, they shall be on oath, 
or affirmation. When the President of the 
United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall 
preside ; and no person shall be convicted with- 
out the concurrence of two-thirds of the members 
present. 

Seventh Clause —Judgment in case of im- 


ee 








Second Clause. 

Care is taken that but one vacancy shall occur at 
the same time, in the representation of any one 
State. The Governor of a State can make no ap- 
pointment of a Senator, in anticipation of a vacancy. 
The vacancy must exist when the appointment is 
made. 

Third Clause. 

The age required for a member of the House of 
Representatives, is only twenty-five years. The na- 
ture of the Senatorial trust requires, in many partic- 
ulars, greater maturity of judgment, and more ex- 
tensive information, and theretore renders this dis- 
tinction very proper. 

Fourth Clause. 

The Vice-President has the power of preserving 
order in the Senate, and all questions of order are 
decided by him, without debate, subject to appeal to 
the Senate. 

Fifth, Sixth, aud Seventh Clauses. 
Tn England, the judgment upon impeachments, ex- 











tends not only to removal from office, but to the 


peachment, shall not extend farther than re- 
moval from office, and disqualification to hold 
and enjoy any office of honor, trust or profit, 
under the United States; but the party con- 
victed shall, nevertheless, be liable and subject 
to indictment, trial, judgment, and punishment, 
according to law. 
SECTION Iv. 





First Clause.—The times, places, and man- 
ner of holding elections for Senators and Repre- 
| sentatives, shall be prescribed, in each State, by 
| the Legislature thereof ; but the Congr: ss may, 

at any time, by Jaw, make or alter such regula- 
tions, except as to the places of choosing Sena- 
tors. 

Second Clause.—The Congress shall assem- 
ble at least once in every year, and such meet- 
ing shall be on the first Monday in December, 
unless they shall, by law, appoint a different 
day. 

SECTION V. 

First Clause.—Each house shall be the judge 
| of the election, returns, and qualifications of its 
| Own members, and a majority of each shall con- 

stitute a quorum to do business; but a smaller 

number muy adjourn from day to day, and may 
| be authorized to compe] the attendance of ab- 
| Sent members in such manner, and under such 
penalties, as each house may provide. 

Second Clause.—Each house may determine 
the rules of its proceedings, punish its mem- 
| bers for disorderly behavior, and, with the con- 
currence of two-thirds, expel a member. 





Third Clause.—Each house shall keep a 
journal of its proceedings, and, from time to 
| time, publish the same, excepting such parts as 
/Inay, in their judgment, require secrecy; and 
|the yeas and nays of the members of either 
| house, on any question, shall, at the desire of 


| one-fifth of those present, be entered on the 


| journal. 


| Fourth Clause.—Neiter house, during the 
'session of Congress, shall, without the consent 
|of the other, adjourn for more than three days, 


|nor to any other place than that in which the 
| two houses shall be sitting. 


| 


| SECTION VI. 


First Clause.—T le Senators and Represen- 
| tatives shall receive a compensation for their 
services, to be ascertained by law, and paid out 
of the Treasury of the United States. 














| whole penalty attached by law to the offence. The 
| House of Lords may, therefore, inflict capital punish- 
| ment, banisnment, or forfeiture of goods, according 
to its discretion. 
Section 4th.—First Clause. 

| Although Congress has the power to appoint the 
| times and modes of choosing Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, this power has never been exercised by 
them. It might be well to have the times and 
modes of election uniform ; but they are now vari- 
ous in the several States. 
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They shall, in all cases, except treason,* 
felony,t and breach of the peace,t be privileged 
from arrest during their attendance at the ses- 
sion of their respective houses, and in going to 
and returning from the same; and, fer any 
speech or debate, in either house, they shall not 
be questioned in any other place. 

Second Clause.—No Senator or Representa- 
tive shall, during the time for which he was 
elected, be appointed to any civil office, under 
the authority of the United States, which shall 
have been created, or the emoluments whereof 
shall have been increased during such time ; 
and no person, holding any office under the Uni- 
ted States, shall be a member of either house, 
during his continuance in office. 

SECTION VII. 

First Clause.—All bills for raising revenue, 
shall originate in the House of Representatives ; 
but the Senate may propose or concur with 
amendments, as on other bills. 

Second Clause.—Every bill which shall have 
passed the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, shall, before it become a law, be pre- 
sented to the President of the United States ; if 
he approve, he shall sign it; but if not, he shall 
return it, with his objections, to that house in 
which it shall have originated, who shall enter 
the objections at large on their journal, and pro- 
ceed to reconsider it. 





Section 6th.—First Clause. 

* Treason consists in one or more of these three 
things—levying war against the United States—ad- 
hering to their enemies—-giving them aid and com- 
fort. The war must be actually levied, to consti- 
tute treason; a conspiracy to levy war, is not trea- 
son. 

+ Felony, according to the English law, is any 
crime which occasions a forfeiture of lands and 
gools. But felony, in common speech, signifies any 
capital offence. 

t The term “breach of peace, 
dictable offences. 

For a speech merely delivered in the House, a 
member cannot be questioned ; yet, if he publish the 
speech, and it contain a libel, he is liable to an ac- 
tion for it as in any other case. 

Section Tth.—First Clause. 

Bills for raising revenue do not include all bills 
which bring money into the treasury. Thus, bills 
for the sale of public lands, for regulating the Post- 
office, and Mint, are directly productive of money, 
and may originate in either House. The meaning 
of the phrase is confined to bills to levy taxes. 

This provision is borrowed from the British Con- 
stitution, by which bills for raising revenue must ori- 
ginate in the House of Commons, whose members 
are the exclusive representatives of the people. So 
tenacious of this privilege are the Commons, that 
the Peers are not even allowed to amend a money 
bill; they must reject it, or adopt it, as it has been 
framed by the Commons. 

Second Clause. 

The ordinary mode of passing laws is, briefly, as 
follows :— 

A member of either House, wishing to propose a 
bill, gives at least one day’s notice cf his intention ; 
and, on the day specified by him, makes a motion 
accordingly. If the motion prevails, the bill is read. 


”? includes all in- 


On some other day, the bill is called up, considered, 





If, after such reconsideration, two-thirds of 
that house shall agree to pass the bill, it shall 
be sent, together with these objections, to the 
other house, by which it shall likewise be recon- 
sidered ; and if approved by two-thirds of that 
house, it shall become a law. 

But, in al] such cases, the votes of both houses 
shall be determined by yeas and nays; and the 
names of the persons voting for and against the 
bill, shall be entered on the journal of cach house 
respectively. 

If any bill shall not be returned by the Presi- 
dent within ten days, (Sundays excepted,) after 
it shall have been presented to him, the same 
shall be a law, in like manner as if he had signed 
it, unless the Congress, by their adjournment, 
prevent its return, in which case it shall not be 
a Jaw. 

Third Clause.—Every order, resolution, or 
vote, to which the concurrence of the Senate 
and House of Representativee may be neces- 
sary, (except on a question of adjournment,) 
shall be presented to the President of the United 
States; and before the same shall take effect 
shall be approved by him ; or, being disapproved 
by him, shall be re-passed by two-thirds of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, accord- 
ing to the rules and limitations prescribed in the 
case of a bill. 





and passed to a second reading. Amendments are 
then in order. 

In the House of Representatives, bills, after being 
twice read, are committed to a committee of the 
whole house, when the Speaker leaves the chair, 
and takes part in the debate, as an ordinary member, 
and a chairman is appointed by him, to preside in his 
stead. 

Having been a third time read, the bill is passed, 
and transmitted to the other house, where it goes 
through a similar form ; though in the Senate there 
is less formality, and bills are often committed to a 
select committee, chosen by ballot, instead of a com- 
mittee of the whole house. 

These regulations are rules of convenience, adopt- 
ed by the two houses, and may be changed by them 
at pleasure. Ifa bill be not presented by the Presi- 
dent, more than ten days before the end of the ses- 
sion, he has it in his power to defeat it by simply 
withholding his signature. The power given to the 
President, of placing his veto upon laws passed by 
Congress, was adopted after much discussion and 
great opposition. It was designed as an additional 
security against the enactment of improper laws, as 
a defence of the executive against the encroachment 
of the Legislature. 

Should the President abuse the veto, it is pre- 
sumed the Congress would pass the bill in question, 
by the constitutional majority of two-thirds. The 
power of the President to return bills, with his ob- 
jections, has been repeatedly exercised. 

The King of England has an absolute negative 
upon all bills passed by Parliament ; but, for more 
than a century, he has not exercised this power— 
the influence of the crown being sufficient to arrest 
an obnoxious measure in its passage through Parlia- 
ment. 

Third Clause. 

The “ order, resolutions, and vote,” here referred 
to, are not those which relate to the separate and in- 
ternal government of each house. The President 





has no right to interfere with the sessions of Con- 


SECTION VIII. 
Of the Powers of Congress. 

First Clause.—The Congress shall have 
power—to lay and collect taxes,* duties,f im. 
posts,{ and excises ;} to pay the debts and pro- 
vide for the common defence and general wel- 
fare of the United States ; but all duties, imposts, 
and excises, shall be uniform throughout the 
United States. 








gress, unless in case of disagreement between the 
two houses, in which case he may adjourn them. 

In this respect, his power is widely different from 
that of the King of England, who may adjourn or 
dissolve Parliament at his pleasure. 

Section 8th.--First Clause. 

The clause divided by the semi-colon, has been 
thought by some to confer upon Congress two sepa- 
rate powers—one “ to collect taxes,” &c., and the 
other, ‘*to provide for the general welfare.” But it 
will hardly bear that construction. The power “to 
collect taxes,” was given for the purpose of provid- 
ing for the general welfare. Consequently Con- 
gress has not the power *‘ to lay and ccllect taxes,” 
unless the general welfare requires it. 

* Tazes, are all eontributions, whether of money 
or of commodities, imposed by the governnient, 
upon individuals, for the service of the State. But 
revenue is the money raised for the uses of govern- 
ment, and may be derived from various sources, as 
by the sale of public land, &c., or by taxation. Du- 
ties, imposts, and excises, are different kinds of 
taxes. 

+ Duties, are taxes required by government, to be 
paid on the importation, exportation, or consumption 
of goods. 

+ Imposts, are taxes required by government, to 
be paid on goods imported. 

§ Excise, is a tax on commodities, wherever 
found: as, a tax on the wares of the merchant, on 
the produce ofthe farmer, &c. The term excise, in 
this country, has been applied to a tax on domestic 
distilled liquors; because this was the only excise 
tax ever imposed by government, and was of short 
duration. 

This was in 1793, and the law became so odious 
as to excite the acts of open insurrection, in the 
neighborhood of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. The dis- 
play of a military force was necessary to quell the in- 
surgents. 

There are two methods of taxation, direct and indi- 
rect. By the former, the tax is assessed direct upon 
the individual, in proportion to the property which he 
is known to possess. By the latter, the tax is levied 
upon various goods imported from foreign countries, 
viz :—upon tea, coffee, wines, broadcloths, &c., 
which taxes the citizen may avoid paying, by nut using 
the articles upon which they are imposed. 

There is, however, a diversity of opinion in regard 
to the policy of direct taxation. It is alleged, in its 
favor, that the people do not feel an indirect tax, and 
willingly pay it. This, however, may be an objec- 
tion. 

In a republic, the people beiug the fountain of 
power, it would seem more in harmony with the ge- 
nius of such a government, that the people should 
know what they; ay, and when and how they pay tt. 

Indirect taxes are not levied in proportion to wealth. 
A person worth a million of dollars, may avoid paying 
the tax, by not using the article upon which it is im- 
posed, while a poor man may pay a greater amount of 
taxes: 

A portion of the taxes paid by this method, does 
not accrue to the government. By a duty of twenty- 
five cents per bushel on imported wheat, the price of 
all wheat in New York is liable to be raised twenty- 
five cents per bushel, and government receives only 
the extra price paid upon imported wheat, while the 
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Second Clause.—‘T'o borrow money on the 
credit of the United States. 

Third Clause.—To regulate commerce with 
foreign nations, and among the several States, 
and with the Indian tribes. 





consumers pay into the hands of the producers, the 
extra price upon American wheat; thus one portion 
of the people is paying into the hands of another, and 
not into the hands of the government. 

Indirect taxes, therefore, do not fully answer the 
avowed design of taxation. But, by some, they are 
supposed to answer another end, often of greater im- 
portance :—the protection and encouragement of do- 
mestic industry. Duties upon foreign cloths, raise 
the price of American cloths, aud thus give support 
to doinestic manufactures. 

And, thus, a duty upon any foreign article of com- 
merce, gives better support to that class of citizens 
who are engaged in its production or manufacture.— 
[For the design and effects of protecting duties, see 
Protecting Duties.) 

Second Clause. 

It is the frugal policy of the government, to tax 
the people no farther than the necessities of the gov- 
ernment demand. Hence, in case of war, there be- 
ing no money in the treasury to defray the necessary 
expenses, a resort must be had to taxation, ur gov- 
ermment must have the power of borrowing money 
on the credit of the United States. 

This power has been frequently exercised. In 
1816, the national debt amounted to upwards of one 
hundred and twenty millions of dollars; but, in 
1824, the debt was not only extinguished, but a 
large surplus revenue had accumulated. 

Third Clause. 

The power to regulate commerce, comprehends 
the power to regulate navigation, and extends to 
every species of commercial intercourse between the 
United States aud foreign nations, and among the 
several States. 

It does not, however, embrace the internal trade 
between man and man. in different parts of the 
same State; but Congress may interdict such trade 
between different States. 

Under this clause, Congress has exercised the 
power of imposing duties upon foreizn goods, for the 
protection of domestic manufactures. 

The exercise of this power by Congress, has been 
controverted by some, as unconstitutional. It is 
admitted bv all, that duties may be imposed upon 
any-articles whatever, for the purpose of revenue— 
but some deny the power to impose these very du- 
ties, if protection is the object. 

It is ditficult to see why this distinction should be 
made. The result is the same in both cases, whe- 
ther the power be exercised for the purpose of reve- 
nue or protection. All duties imposed upon foreign 
articles create a revenue, and also protect the do- 
mestic manufacture of those articles. 

If Congress impose duties upon foreign broad- 
cloths, who shall determine the constitutionality of 
the act? For Congress has only to declare revenue 
to have been its motive, and it has transgressed no 
law. 

It is thought it would be a better rule, to test the 
constitutionality of legislative acts, by their tenden- 
cy and obvious effects, anc not by the motives of the 
legislators ; for the effects of legislation may be bet- 
ter known than the motives of the legislators. And 
where the effects are the same, (as they are in these 
two cases,) the action must be equally constitu- 
tional. 

But the Constitution also gives Conggess power 
“to make all laws which are necessary to promote 
the general welfare.” If, therefore, Congress deem 
the protection of domestic manufactures necessary to 
promote the general welfare, the Constitution cer- 
tainly gives the power to make laws for that purpose. 


’ 





Fourth Clause.~-To establish an uniform rule 
of naturalization,* and uniform laws on the sub- 
ject of bankruptcies,t throughout the United 
States. 

Fifth Clause.—To coin money, regulate the 
value thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the 
standard of weights and measures. 

Sixth Clause.—To provide for the punish- 





The question relative to such protecting duties» 
appears, then, to be one of policy, and not of right. 

An Indian tribe, within the limits of a State, is not 
considered a foreign nation, but is entitled to sue in 
the courts of the United States. 

‘ourth Clause. 

* Naturalization, is the act by which a foreigner 
is made a citizen. The law by which this is per- 
mitted, is called a naturalization ‘aw ; and the acts 
by which a party avails himself of this law, are the 
naturalization. 

America is believed to be the only country,where 
a general Jaw is enacted for this purpose. In Eng- 
land, and most other countries, it may be done as a 
matter of special favor; but, even then, the privi- 
lege never extends so far as to make a foreigner eli- 
gible to the higher offices of State. 

The States have no authority to pass laws of natu- 
ralization. This is an exclusive power of the United 
States. By acts of Congress, on this subject, an 
alien of full age, may become a citizen of the United 
States, after a residence of five years in the coun- 
try, upon complying with certain requisitions, among 
which are, a renunciation of all allegiance to every 
foreign prince and power, and a declaration, on oath 
or affirmation, that he will support the Constitution 
of the United States. 

The children of naturalized parents, if dwelling 
within the United States, are considered citizens of 
the United States. 

+t Bankruptcy, is the act of becoming a bankrupt. 


Bankrupt and bankruptcy, are legal terms, signifying | 


a particular kind of insolvency, or failure to pay one’s 
debts. In common speech, one who cannot pay his 
debts, is a bankrupt; but it is not so in the law.— 
Thus, »y the law of England, a bankrupt is a trader 
who secrets himself, or does other acts tending to 
defraud his creditors. 

There is now no national bankrupt law. Congress 
passed a temporary bankrupt law in 1800, but the 
law was repealed in 1803. In the absence of a gen- 
eral bankrupt law, the States have passed bankrupt 
laws, which are valid only between the citizens of 
the State by which the law was passed. Should 
Congress pass a general law upon this subject, how- 
ever, the State laws would be void so far as incon- 


sistent with it. 
‘ifth Clause. 

The power to coin money, has long been exer- 
cised, and the Mint department has been established 
for that purpose- Any person may bring gold or 
silver to the mint to be coined, and if it be of the 
standard value, it is coined free of expense: other- 
wise, enough is retained to pay the expense of coin- 
age. 

wn has not yet passed anv general law, fix- 
ing the standard of weights and measures; but 
such a law would conduce greatly to the accuracy of 
trade, and the convenience of commerce. 
Sizth Clause. 

Connected with the power to coin money, and 
regulate the value thereof, Congress has the right 
‘“‘to provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the 
securities and current coin of the United States.” 

It is of great importance that the laws regulating 
the currency, should be the same throughout the 
Union ; and as Congress legislates for the whole 
peuple, the power is most properly placed in their 
hands, 


ment of counterfeiting the securities and cur- 
rent coin of the United States, 

Seventh Clause.—To establish post-offices and 
post-roads. 





Seventh Clause. 

To establish post-offices and post-roads. means 
simply, to designate any road upon which the mail 
shall be carried, and appoint, in any given place, a 
post-master. 

Congress have, also, passed laws for the safety 
and speedy transportation of the mail. Of such im- 
portance is the speecy transmission of the mail con- 
sidered, that even a stolen horse attached to a mail 
| Stage, cannot be seized, nor the driver arrested on 

civil process, such as debts, &c., in such a way as 
to obstruct the mail ; but the driver may be arrest- 
| ed for a breach of the peace. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 








PENNSYLVANIA. 

The subject of education has necessarily and 
| properly occupied much of the time and atten- 
| tion of our legislatures, to enable them to carry 
jout the constitutional injunctions on that 
| subject; and we have in operation a system, 
| which, although by no means perfect, is certainly 
| equal to that in force in most of our sister states. 
| It still needs those improvements which experi- 
| ence pronounces necessary to cure its defects. 
The principal inconvenience now experienced 
in the system, is the want of competent teachers, 
who should be Pennsylvanians in habits, educa- 
tion and principle. ‘This want will probably be 
| continually felt, until the inducement of more 
adequate compensation shall be offered, and 
when the higher qualifications required in teach- 
ers shali elevate them to that proper rank and 
estimation in society which the instructer of 
youth should always occupy. 

We are also in need of a proper system of 
school books to be used in our schools, and 
which should be composed by competent persons 
for the instruction of the youths of Pennsylvania. 
Such a course as would tend properly to im- 
press our youth with a due regard for our own 
commonwealth, would endear her to their 
hearts. Her positiun, wealth and intelligence ; 
the admirable and free system of her laws; her 
unwavering patriotism and devotion to republi- 
can principles; her distinguished philanthropy 
and benevolence, entitle her, in a pre-eminent 
degree, to the love and veneration of her chil- 
dren, who should be early taught properly to 
estimate her great characteristics. 

Our colleges are in successful operation, and 
by the aid afforded them, from the treasury of 
the commonwealth, are accomplishing much 
good. Our county academies are, from the 
same source of aid, affording the advantages of 
the higher branches of elementary education, in 
almost every county in the state, to such as 
seck to fit themselves for entering our colleges; 
and by no means the Jeast important mstitutions, 
connected with the education of youth, are the 
female seminaries which, of late years, have 
been springing up over the commonwealth, and 
are likewise the objects of legislative bounty.— 
The importance of female education will a!ways 
be sensibly felt upon the rising generation ; 
and mothers well instructed in the ordinary 
branches of education, will seldom suffer their 
children to grow up in ignorance. With intelli- 
gent mothers, followed and seconded in their 
efforts, by competent and well instructed teach- 
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ers, we shall soon see an inteiligent and well 
informed population filling our beloved com- 
monwealth, and giving her, in an iteliectual 
point of view, that rank and station to which 
she is justly entitled. I shall be glad at all 
times tu co-operate with the legislature, in any 
proper measures calculated to improve the 
moral and intellectual condition of our citizens, 
as we thereby rear the most enduring pillars tor 
the support of our political edifice, in all its 
strength, beauty and grandeur. 


SELECT SUMMARY. 

Epvcation In Betcium.—Mr. Visschers, in 
a recent report to the Liege Society for the 
encouragement of primary instruction, considers 
four things a8 indispensable to the success of 
the system: Ist. Tae establishment of primary 
schools of several grades: 24, Examinations 
of teachers, and certificates of their capacity : 
3rd. Primary normal schools: 4th. The inspec- 
tion of primary schools. He declares that a 
goud school ought to be formed in every com- 
mune in the kingdom: 2nd That govd teachers 
only ought to receive appointments : 3d. That 
the public and the government ought to have 
every guaranty that the imstruccion given to the 
young is good. 

On the firstof January, 1837, the population 
of Belium being 4,225,783, only 521,313 chil- 
dren attended schvol : about one-tenth. 

{t appears that the education of the people 
has been until lately, at a still lower ebb, though 
not so low as in most of the European countries 
in which the Papal influence prevails. In the 

*province of Brabant, in 1815, out of 5,419 militia 
troops who formed the contingent of that pro- 
vince, 2,833 could neither read nor write: that 
is, more than half. Of the remainder, itis sig- 
nificautly asked, “* How many knew enough to 
conduct the simplest kinds of business?” Be- 
sides, what instruction there is, is in no sense 
connected with moral training. Among 2,220 
convicts in the prisons, in 1838, 1,972 (or 61 
per cent.) could neither read nor wrile, and 
472 could only read. In other respects, they 
had had hardly any education at all. 

Marytanp.—The total amount of debts and 
liabilities of this state is estimated at fifteen 
millions of dollars, all of which, with the excep- 
tion of about a quarter of a millicn of dollars, 
have been contracted tor the purposes of In- 
ternal Improvement. The payment of the 
interest on the debts thus contracted falls hea- 
vily on the state, the works not having been so 
far completed as to supply the necessary 
revenue for this purpose, as, under their en- 
gagements, they are bound todo. ‘The recent 
fluctuations in the money and steck market, in 
this country and in Europe, have added, of 
course, in no small degree to the embarrassment 
(if it may not be said to be sole cause of the 
difficulty) in which the State finds itself. In this 
state of things, the Governor calls the attention 
of the Legislature to “ the necessity of guarding 
against evils, and of providing. if possible, for 
the redemption of the existing debt.” To ac- 
complish which objects he recommends « ar- 
resting the further issue and hypothecation of 
state stock ; reducing the public expenditures 
by a rigid system of economy; and increasing 
the revenue bya moderate tax on real and per- 
sonal! estate, till it is sufficient to pay the inter- 

















est, and leave a small surplus to be applied to 
the principal of the public debt. 








SoMETHING TO ToucH THE Heart.—Cole. 
ridge some where relates a story to this effect : 
“ Alexander, during his march into Atrica, came 
to a people dwelling in peaceful huts, who 
knew neither war nor conquest. Gold being 
offered to him, he refused it, saying, that his 
sole object was to learn the manners and cus- 
toms of the inhabitants. Stay with us, says 
the chief, as long as it pleaseth thee. During 
the interview with the African Chief, two of his 
subjects brought a casc before him /or judgment. 
The dispute was this. The one had bought of 
the other a piece of ground, which, after the 
purchase, was found to contain a treasure, for 
which he felt himself bound to pay. The other 
refused to receive any thing, stating that when 
he sold the ground, he sold it with ali advantages 
apparent or concealed which it might be found 
to afford. Said the Chief, looking at the one, 
“you have a son,” end to the other, « you 
have a daughter ; Jet them be married, and the 
treasure be given tothem asa dowry.” Alex- 
ander was astonished. And what, said the 
Chief, would have been the decision im vour 
country? We should have dismissed the par- 
ties, said Alexander, and seized the treasure for 
the king’s use. And does the sun shine on your 
country? said the Chief,—does the rain fall 
there? are there any cattle there which feed 
upon herbs and green grass ? Certainly, said 
Alexander. Ah, said the Chief, it is for the 
sake of these innocent cattle that the Great 
Being permits the sun to shine, the rain to fall, 
and the grass to grow in your country. 








Tue Purity or Yourn.—If a time is to be 
named when the human heart is nearest mora! 
perfection, most alive, and yet most innocent, 
aspiring to good without a knowledge of evil, 
the period of from thirteen to sixteen—it is.— 
Vague forebodings are awakened ; a sense of 
the opening drama of life, unaccompanied with 
any longings to enter on it—that feeling is re- 
served tor the years that follow ; but at fourteen 
or fifteen we only feel that we are emerging 
from childhood, and we rejoice, having a sense 
that as yet it is not fitting that we should make 
one of the real actors on the world’sstage. A 
dreamy, delicious period, when all is unknown ; 
and yet we feel that all is soon to be unveiled. 
The first pang has not been felt ; for we con- 
sider childhood’s woes, real and frightful as 
those sometimes are, as puerile, and no longer 
belonging tous. We look upon the menaced 
evils of life as a fiction. How can care touch 
the soul that places its desires beyond low- 
minded thcughts? Ingratitude, deceit, treason 
—these have not yet engendered distrust of 
others, nor have our own weaknesses and 
errors planted the thorn of self-disapprobation 
and regret. Solitude is no evil, for the thoughts 
are rife with busy visions ; and the shadows 
that flit around and people our reveries have 
almost the substance and vitality of the actual 
world. 








Postace.—We find the following remarks in 
the annual report of the Postmaster General :— 
‘* The radical change in the rates of postage on 
le'ters, recently adopted in Great Britain, has 
attracted much attention in the United States. 
To enable me to furnish Congress with that 











information on that subject, and all others con. 
nected with the establishments in several of the 
most considerable European countries, I have 
dispatched one of the special agents of this 
department to Europe with instructions to visit 
them in person, and furnish me with minute 
details of their organization and operations. 
Many documents, and sume interesting particu. 
lars have been received from him, but he has not 
as yet been able to prepare himself to make a 
detailed report. As soon as such a report shall 
be received, it is intended to submit to Congress 
all the information it may contain, for their 
consideration. 

In the Senate, Mr. Buchanan presented a 
memorial, declaring it to be the conviction of 
the memorialists that the moral, political and 
pecuniary condition of the country would be 
secured by reducing the rates of pustages on 
letters, so that the highest rate of postage shall 
not exceed ten cents. 








A dictionary of the Turkish, Arabic, Persian, 
and French languages, by Prince Alexander 
Hadgery, who has been thirty years in com- 
piling it, is now printing at the Imperial press 
of Moscow, at the expense of the Russian Go- 
vernment. The work has received the appro- 
bation of several learned philologists, and the 
Sultan Mahmoud, at whose court the Prince 
had passed many years ina diplomatic capacity, 
subscribed, shortly before his death, for 200 
copies. The Prince is said to have been induced 
to begin the undertaking by the difficulty which 
he saw in the acquirement of the Turkish 
language, which is so mixed up with Persian 
and Arabic, without a dictionary containing the 
three tongues.—Foreign Paper. 








ConsTANTINOPLE In 1839.—The traveller 
who visited Constantinople ten years ago, saw 
the military a mere rabble, without order or 
discipline, every soldier moving after his own 
manner, and clad and armed after his own 
fashion ; he now sees them formed into regular 
regiments, clothed in uniform, exercise in a 
system of tactics, and as amenable to discipline 
as a corpsof German infantry. He saw the 
Sultan the model ef an oriental despot, exhibited 
periodically to his subjects with gorgeous dis- 
play; orto the representatives of his brother 
sovereigns, gloomy and mysterious, in some 
dark recess of his seraglio; he now sees him 
daily in European costume, in constant and 
familiar intercourse with all people, abroad 
driving four in handin a gay chariot, like a 
gentleman of Paris or London ; and, at home, 
receiving foreigners with the courtesies and 
usages of polished hfe. He formerly saw his 
kiosks with wooden projecting balconies having 
dismal windows that excluded the light, and 
jalousies closed up from all spectators ; he now 
sees him in a noble palace, on which the arts 
have been exhausted to render it as beautiful 
and commodious as that of a European sover- 
eign.—Dr. Walsh. 








An Important AsTRoNOMICAL INVENTION. 
—Mr. Russel, of Georgetown, has invented and 
constructed the most perfect apparatus for the 


easy and practical attainment of the science of 


astronomy that we have ever seen or heard of. 
It is in the form of and working on the same 
principle as the terrestrial globe ; but, instead 
of the heavenly bodies being transcribed on the 
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surface only, they are reflected likewise on the 
ceiling of the room, in all the figures of the 
heathen mythology, large as life, and so s:mple 
and plain that “he thatruns may read,” and in 
a few lessons understand thoroughly the whole 
principles of this neglected but vastly important 
science. 

The apparatus is about sixteen or eighteen 
feet in circumference, and formed of brass rods, 
and, when divested of the transparent covering 
which represents the stars and figures of the 
heathen mythology, shows, by reflection on the 
ceiling, @ miniature resemblance of the rising 
and setting of the sun, moon, and principal con- 
stellations, as well as the variations which cause 
the change of the season. In fact, the whole 
action of the heavenly bodies is here represent- 
ed as plain and simple as if it were possible for 
man to bring the heavens within so narrow a 
compass. 

The plain of the ecliptic, as well as the cause 
of eclipses, are beautifully illustrated, and even 
the motion of a comet in its course around the 
sun, is plainly set forth. 

We understand that several scientific gen- 
tlemen have examined and greatly admired the 
apparatus in all its details. There are yet many 
others in the District who, though they have 
been invited, have neglected to call and examine 
it. We would, therefore, remind them to cull 
at an early day if they wish to see this important 
invention, feeling confident that they will be 
pleased, while at the same time their opinions 
will be of service tothe inventor. 

Mr. R. resides on Washington street, near 
the canal.—Gcorgetown Advocate. 








Newspaper Postace.—Mr. Strange, of N. 
Carolina, has introduced a resolution into the 
U. States Senate, to allow newspapers which 
shall publish the laws of the United States, 
(gratis,) to be circulated free of postage in the 
States where they are printed. 








Serious Disaster. 'The Ohio River at 
Pittsburgh has broke up by the rising of the 
waters, seven feet, carrying off the ice, and thus 
crushing, on Tuesday, fourteen coal boats, 
which went down with theircargoes. Also the 
two steamboats, Beaver and Ontario, were 
sunk ; besides other steamers damaged. 








Curtous DeriniTION oF Ice.—When a 
boy, a native of tne East Indies, (where, be it 
remembered, there is no ice.) was on a visit at 
the house of a friend in Edinburgh, he was 
shown water in a bason that had b: en frozen in 
the night. When being asked what it was, he 
said, “ [tis water fallen asleep.” 





New Water Wueet.—A young mechanic, 
of Cincinnati, natned Southworth, has invented 
a wheel for using water-power, which he names 
the tide and current water-wheel, and which is 
designed to be placed in an open stream, and to 
work by the natural force of the current, without 
an artificial head of water. 
wh» el is composed of a drum attached to a per- 
pendicular shaft, and surrounded by swinging 
buckets connected by sliding bars. These so 


work as that the current, running on one side of | stroyed by fire. 


Parents can never too carefully avoid show- 
ing a distinction between children in the distri- 
bution of their affection. Parental love during 
infancy and youth should be the patrimony of ali; 
and, so far as human intirmity will allow, like 
the kindly dews of heaven, which descend 
equally “on the just and on the unjust.” 


§ 


The Washington Metropolis states, that from 
the foundation of our government up to 1837, the 
coinage in this country has been $69,581,548. 


§ 


You may depend upon it, that he is a good 
man whose intimate friends are all good, and 
whose enemies are characters decidedly bad. 


§ 


John Newton once made the remark that he 
considered the world divided into iwo great 
masses, one of happiness and the other of 
inisery ; and it was his daily business to take 
something from the heap of happiness and add it 
to that of misery. 


























If half the pains that are expended in teach- 
ing young ladies to play well, sing well, and 
dance wel!, were employed in teaching them to 
talk well, men would have companions instead 
of play things, and might learn to be domestics. 








To Subscribers. 

The last Ne. of our paper was cut open and 
sewed. tis our intention to print it entire on one 
sheet hereafter. But should it be cut again, it will 
make no difference in postage, as will be seen by 
the following letter, received and published by us in 
the April No, ofour paper for 1838. 

“ Post Ogrice Department, 
March 8, 1838. 4 

“ Sir,— 

‘‘In reply to your letter of the 5th instant, I am 
authorized by the Post Master General, to inform 


you that the paper submitted by you, entitled “Com- 














This improved | 








mon School Assistant,” &c. &c., is a periodical 
| magazine of one sheet, and should be charged with 
The 
| circumstance that wt has been ‘cut open and sewed,’ 


| postage accordingly when transmitted by mail. 


| does not change its character. 


| 


| Respectfully your obt. serv’t, 
| Ros. Jounston, 2d Asst. P. M.Gen. 


“Mr. J. O. Taylor. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


| Smtru’s Geocrapuy, Improvep.—The above 
standard and popular work has just appeared 
| from new plates, the old ones having been de- 
The entire work has been 


the wheel, opens the buckets on the other, pro- | revised, and we now pronounce it the most 


ducing action and reaction, with an accumula- 
tion of power sufficient to move flouring mills, 
and all machinery of that class. 


~~ 


accurate work in market. We perceive severa] 
new maps; one of Palestine ; oneof Liberia ; 
|one of Mexico, &c. The Map and Chart of 








the World 1s presented on an entire new plan, 
and one which adds great value to the work, 
and must be universally admired. In all respects 
the work is equal to any geography we have, 
and in several important particulars superior 
to the others. 5 : 


From the Journal of Education. 
‘‘THE BOY’S READING BOOK,” 
In Prose and Poetry, for Schools. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 

No higher recommendation of tnis work can 
be given than the accomplished name of its au- 
thor. We should rejoice to see it in the hands 
of every boy in the state. Unless entirly lost 
—dead to every noble and generous sentiment 
of our common nature, no child—no young man 
even, can read this book without the highest 
degree of both pleasure and profit. We envy 
not the individual), who can read it without being 
instructed, suftened, delighted. Let such works 
be introduced into all our families and schools, 
and we shall hear no more complaints of inat- 
tention to books, of the want of a taste for 
reading. We wil! guarantee that every child, 
who is of sufficient age to understand its Jan- 
guage, and who has not been brutalized and 
ruined by mismanagement, will read this new 
work of Mrs. Sigourney with avidity. 

The following are a few extracts from the 
above mentioned work : 

«There seems a degree of sublimity, in the 
perseverance by which knowledge is acquired, 
amid difficulty and discouragement. It surely 
must give great delight, to uphold the mind 
under such severe exertions, as have been ex. 
hibited, in the various examples of which we 
read and hear. 

«The possession of knowledge should lead 
the young to adopt high and noble motives of 
action. The ancient republic of Sparta, had an 
interesting custom, which was calculated to 
produce such a result. 

“On a certain day the inhabitants formed a 
procession, divided into three companies, the 
old, the middle-aged, and the young. Before 
the festive sports and exercises commenced, the 
hoary-headed men sent from their ranks a 
speaker, who said, 

‘ We have been, in days of old, 
Wise, generous, brave and bold.’ 

«Those in the prime of life then put forth their 
orator, who, addressing the aged fathers of the 
people, replied, 

‘ That, which in days of yore, ye were, 
We, at the present moment, are.’ 

«Lastly, from the blooming troop a boy ad- 
vanced, and expressed in a clear, audible tone, 
the spirited resolution, 

‘ Hereafter, at our country’s call, 
We promise to surpass you all.’ 

«¢ Dear sons of my country, her pride, and her 
hope, catch the spirit of this Spartan promise. 
If you cannot surpass the great and the good, 
who have pone before you, study their excel- 
lencies, walk in their footsteps, and God give 
you grace to fill their places well, when they 
are mouldering in dust. 

«« Remember that knowledge of the right kind, 
though it inspires with noble motives, leads aiso 
to humility. The fully ripened ear of whea 











bends downward. It is the little blade that 
holds itself up so pertly. 
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« True learning and goodness bow the soul in 
adoration, before a Being of perfect wisdom.— 
The higher you ascend in knowledge, said a 
philosopher, the wider is the range you see be- 
fore you;—Alps upon Alps, which no human 
intellect has surmounted. 

« Let me address to you the words of Alcuin, 
who wrote in England, more than a thousand 
years ago: ‘Oh ye, who enjoy the youthful age, 
so fitted tor your lessons,— Learn,— Be docile,— 
Acquire the conduct and manner so beautiful 
in the young. 

«+ Let your early days be adorned with the 
study of the virtues, that your age may shine 
with honor. For remember, that the passing 
hour, like the receding wave, never sotumms 

ain.’ : 
“. When Dr. Franklin was ambassador in 
Frane:, he was once taking his breakfast alone, 
in Paris, and observing a number of black ants, 
climbing over the lumps of sugar, he drove 
them away, but they returned. To test their 
ingenuity, he caused the sugar bow! to be sus- 
pended from the ceiling, a few inches over the 
table. 

“When all was again quiet, the ants returned, 
and endeavored to reach the treasure by stand- 
ing upon each others’ shoulders. Mounted in 
this manner, the highest one reached earnestly 
upwards, but in vain. The chain of ants fell, 
as fast as it was raised, like the pride of the 
builders of Babel. 

“After many attempts they disappeared. The 
philosopher thought they had given up the mat- 
ter. Notso. In due time, they were seen 
descending the string, having scaled the walls, 
traversed the ceiling, and, like Hannibal, crossed 
the Alps, to fasten upon the spoil. * * * 

« My sons, may you not yourselves enjoy 
some of those pleasures of planting, which Sir 
Walter Scott so vividly portrays ? 

“Try. Cast into the fresh mould the stone of 
the rich peach, or plum, or apricot, or cherry, 
which you have just eaten. Learn to transplant, 
to gralt—to inoculate. Ask advice of those 
who are experienced in horticulture. Set out, 
and train the grape-vine, and see with what 
delight you will present the full, fragrant clus- 
ters, to your parents and friends wiom you 
love. 

« Or if a loftier ambition inspires you, bury 
an acorn in the turf, and bequeath an oak to 
posterity. Plant a grove, or beautify a square, 
with the Elm, or Ash, the Maple, or the Plane- 
tree. 

‘When you become men, encircle your 
grounds with green hedges,—adorn your enclo- 
sures with flowering-shrubs, and enrich the 
waste-places, or even the highway, with the 
tree on which the silk-worm feeds. Remember 
that he who multiplies what is beautiful in na- 
ture, increases the means of softening the taste, 
and purifying the heart. 

“Teach the little ones, who may grow up 
under your care, never to deform or injure a 
tree,—show them how wonderfully the sap, 
which is their life-blood, circulates, and the air- 
vessels breathe, and the leaves and flowers 
which hide from wioter, come forth in their 
se1son; and Jead them to view, every column 
of verdure, that, in various forms, beautifies 
the landscape, the goodness of an Almighty 
Creator. 

“The white ants, or termites, as they are some- 
times called, are very powerful insects. They 








inhabit warm countries, and their houses aie 
raised in the form ofa sugar-loaf, tenor twelve 
feet in length. Their appetite being as great 
as their strength, they are very destructive to 
any object, which they select for food. 

With some of the habits of the spider, we are 
all acquainted. Though the threads of its web 


are so fine, each one is composed of several | 


strands twisted together. Within his establish- 
ment, he builds a secret cell, as soft as silk 
where he lies in ambush, seeking for prey. 

“Though we cannot praise the amiable 
qualities of the spider, we may learn from him a 
lesson of perseverance. If his house is swept 
down, he rebuilds it. If the stores of food which 
he had laid up, are destroyed, he hastens to re- 
plenish them. He is never discouraged or 
dejected. 

“ The bee is never tired of industry, nor does 
the ant shrink back from the heaviest grain of 
corn, nor the spider despond when its favorite 
mansion is destroyed, knowing that it has the 
power to repair it. Let us be as wise as the 
insects. 

“ The light-giving insects, are wonderful in 
their construction ; the common fire-fly, ghitter- 
ing in the summer-evening, the glow-worm, 
holding its steadier lantern to the traveller, and 
the brilliant cucullo, that sparkles amid the 
tropics ; like aruby., Let us not carelessly ex- 
tinguish any lamp that God has kindled, and 
which man can never relume.” 





ARITHMETIC. 

From among the other excellencies found in 
Beattie’s new work on Arithmetic, we extract 
the following passage on Ratio and Proportion ; 
and request teachers, and others interested in 


the progress of science, to compare it with what | 


is said on the same subject in any other of our 
School Arithmetics. 
“RATIO AND PROPORTION.” 


“1. The ratio of one number to another is the | 


fraction formed by taking the first number for a 
numerator, and the second for a denominator. 
Thus, the ratio of 2 to 3 is 2; the ratio of 
8 to 4is8, 

“ Both terms of a ratio may be multiplied or 
divided by the same number without altering 1's 
value. ‘T'hus, the ratio of 6 to 8 is equal to the 
ratio of 3 to 4; since f=3. In like manner the 


ratio of 24 to 3 is the same as the ratio of 5 to 6; 
4 __5 
for 3= 6° 
«3. A compound ratio is the product of two 
or more ratios. For example, the ratio com- 
pounded of the ratios of 2 to 3 and 4 to 5, is that 


of 8to15. That is, >t fl 

“4. The two terms of a ratio should refer to 
things of the same kind. 
yards to 8 yards is §; but there is no ratio be- 
tween 5 yards and 8 pounds. 

“5. A proportion is an equality of two ratios. 
In other words, four numbers are in proportion 
when the first contains the second as often as 
the third contains the fourth; or when the first 
is the same part of the second which the third is 
of the fourth. For example, 4, 2, 6, and 3 are 
in proportion, because 4 contains 2 as often as 6 
cuntains3. Also, 3, 5, 6,and 10 are in propor- 
tion, because 3 is the same part of 5 which 6 is 
of 10. 

“6. Proportion is written and read as fol- 
lows : — 


| pp. 276. 12mo, 


| 
| 
} 


"Thus, the ratio of 5 | 








Written, 4:2::6:3. 
Read, 4 1s to2 as Gis to3. 
Written, 3:5: :6: 10. 
Read, 3 is to 5as 6 is to 10, 
“7. The first and fourth terms of a proportion 
are called the extremes ; the second and third, 
| the means. 
«“ The first term of a ratio is called its antece. 
| dent ; the second, its consequent. In a propor. 
tion, therefore, the first and third terms are an. 
tecedents ; the second and fourth, consequents, 
“S, The most important property of a proportion 
| is, that the product of the extremes is equal to the 
| product of the means. 
“It follows trom the definition of a proportion, 
{that the first term divided by the second, is 
| equal to the third divided by the fourth. The 
proportion 2: 3: : 4: 6 is therefore only anu. 
ther form of expressing that ?=4 Now, when 
two equal fractions are reduced to a common 
denomination, their numerators must be equal, 
If in the example before us, we resolve the two 
equal fractions, ; and 4 to a common denomi- 


2X6 3X4, 


zxq and te Here,the first 


numerator is the product of the extremes, and 
the second numerator is the product of, the 
means. %. 

“The same reasoning would evidently apply 
to any other example. We may therefore 
conclude, that in every proportion, the product 
of the extremes is equal to the product of the 
means.” ¢ 

In some of our Arithmetics, the sugject of ra- 
tio is not mentioned; and proportion is intro- 
duced as @ vague term, but not explained : in- 
deed, it cannot be, unless ratio be explained in 
the first place. In other Arithmetics, the‘ratio is 
said to be the quotient arising by dividing the 
| second of two numbers by the first ; which is con- 
trary to all established authority : witness Ev- 
cLID, which none has ever dared to dispute in a 
direct manner. Also Day's Algebra, another 
work of superior merit, defines ratio to be the 
| quotient of the first divided by the second, as 
Mr. Beattie has done, and in accordance with 
Eveuip. 


Example 1. 
Example 2. 





nator, they become 
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This volume is intended to afford to the gene- 
ral reader, and to the more advanced pupils of 
our schools and academies, a comprehensive out- 
line of Astronomy, with its latest discoveries. 
Mathematical formule are omitted; and by plain 
and familiar iJustration, the author has endea- 


| vored to bring this science within the compre- 


hension of every attentive and intelligent reader. 

This treatise is based on the larger work of 
Professor Olmstead’s “Introduction to Astron- 
omy ;” vet it is not merely an abridgement of 
that, as it contains much original matter adapted 
to the peculiar exigencies of the class of readers 
for whom it is intended. The work is exceed- 
ingly well executed, and we commend it to our 
schools and academies, and to all who are anx- 
ious to become acquained with this noble and 
interesting science, as worthy of their attention. 








